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L 
THE FISHERY AWARD. 


Tue fishing rights exercised by American citizens in the neigh- 
borhood of the eastern coast of British North America have been 
for nearly a century the subject of irritation and controversy be- 
tween the peoples and governments of the two countries. Every 
effort to compose disputes and prevent difficulties has usually pro- 
duced only a fresh and copious crop of doubtful questions and new 
points of collision. 

At the peace of 1783 the banks of Newfoundland and the islands 
and coasts of the Gulf of St. Lawrence had been the common and 
productive fishing-ground of all kis Majesty’s northern colonies— 
chiefly indeed of those whose independence was acknowledged by 
the treaty of that year, for the population and enterprise of what 
are now known as the maritime provinces of Canada were then 
imuch less than those of New England and New York. By the 
third article of the treaty of 1783, then, it was agreed “that the 
people of the United States shall continue to enjoy unmolested the 
right to take fish of every kind on the Grand Bank and all the 
other banks of Newfoundland, also in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and at all other places in the sea where the inhabitants of both 
countries used at any time heretofore to fish; and also that the 
inhabitants of the United States shall have liberty to take fish of 
every kind on such part of the coast of Newfoundland as British 
fishermen shall use (but not to dry or cure the same on that island), 
VOL. CXXVIII.—NO, 266. 1 
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and also on the coasts, bays, and creeks of all other of his Britannic 
Majesty’s dominions in America ; and that the American fishermen 
shall have liberty to dry and cure fish in any of the unsettled bays, 
harbors, and creeks of Nova Scotia, Magdalen Islands, and Labra- 
dor, so long as the same shall remain unsettled ; but so soon as the 
same or either of them shall be settled, it shall not be lawful for 
the said fishermen to dry or cure fish at such settlement, without a 
previous agreement for that purpose with the inhabitants, proprie- 
tors, or possessors of the ground.” 

Thus the whole waters and shores of British North America, 
with a certain limitation as to Newfoundland, were open to the 
American fishermen. There was no exception of waters within the 
marine league from the shore, which marks the limit of territorial 
dominion. Wherever there was sea, there was the place of right- 
ful fishery. In like manner, and with the like exception, the use of 
the shores for curing and drying was secured, subject to the rights 
of private possessors. It would not be easy to find any general lan- 
guage that should establish a clearer or more definite right ; but the 
jealousy of British fishermen, beaten in the equal contest with the 
winds and waves and the erratic denizens of the sea on those dreary 
coasts, led British statesmen to find difficulties, and to maintain that 
the treaty was finally abrogated by the war of 1812, and not re- 
vived by the peace that followed it. So by the treaty of 1818 new 
provisions were made, by which, along certain parts of those coasts, 
the Americans were in terms excluded from fishing within the 
league line, and which defined by fixed bounds those parts of the 
coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador where the Americans could 
fish within it. Thus the United States “renounced” all the in- 
shore fisheries excepting the coasts of Newfoundland not occupied 
by the French fishermen, the Magdalen Islands, and that for the 
most of the year almost unapproachable shore of Labrador, extend- 
ing from Mount Joli, through the strait of Belle Isle, to the Arctic, 
where the most abundant products of nature are storms, fogs, ice- 
bergs, and floes, for a territorial definition on the Newfoundland 
coast, in the place of common fishery with the British, and for the 
right to dry and cure fish on the unappropriated shores of that 
island. The causes of “irritation and dispute” were to be removed 
by renouncing the larger part of American rights, the enjoyment 
of which produced them, and by the establishment of a new boun- 
dary to the enterprise and industry of American fishermen, not along 
shores whose location and identity could not be easily misunder- 
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stood, but upon a line of sea three miles from the coast—a line 
always indeterminable with precision by any means within the 
reach of the persons who are bound to respect it. Nevertheless, 
nearly forty years passed by under this treaty without producing 
any insoluble difficulty of ultimate consequence between the two 
nations, although continuing to give rise to collisions, more or less 
serious, between the authorities and people of the Provinces and 
the fishermen of the United States, until the so-called reciprocity 
treaty of 1854 came into force, which by its first and second articles 
provided for American fishing for ten years in the same waters (not 
naming Newfoundland and the Magdalen Islands, where the right 
already existed), without regard to distance from the shore, but 
with the exception of certain places to be ascertained by a commis- 
sion and umpire. This arrangement terminated in 1865, under - 
notice from the United States for that purpose; it having been 
found by experience that the treaty as a whole was made to operate 
greatly to the disadvantage of the United States. Whatever of 
conflict existed before was of course revived, when her Majesty’s 
Government made use of those collisions as an indirect and con- 
venient means of opening for discussion and settlement the great 
affair of the depredations upon Américan commerce by cruisers 
built and fitted out in her ports, manned chiefly by inhabitants of 
her territory, and sailing under the Confederate flag. 

Negotiations thus introduced ended in the treaty of Washington 
of 1871. Every matter of difference between the two nations was 
agreed to be submitted to the decision of the various tribunals cre- 
ated and described. We have now only to deal with the provisions 
of that treaty on the fisheries question, though it is not easily for- 
gotten that, in the face of the most comprehensive and general lan- 
guage, the Government of Great Britain, exercising a right she un- 
doubtedly possessed, and one which the United States might have 
exercised as well in the Halifax affair, refused to proceed with the 
Geneva arbitration until all claim for a certain class of injuries, which 
were in one point of view the most serious and important of all, had 
been taken out of the consideration of the tribunal to which, it ap- 
peared plain to the United States, everything had been submitted. 

The fisheries articles of this treaty are the eighteenth to the 
twenty-fifth inclusive, and the thirty-second and thirty-third. The 
eighteenth purports to grant privileges additional to those of the 
treaty of 1818 by obliterating the three-mile line on the coasts of 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward’s Island, 
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and to grant, subject to private rights, landing privileges for curing 
and drying fish upon all their shores. The nineteenth gives British 
fishermen the same rights in American waters north of latitude 39°. 
The twentieth provides for commissioners and an umpire to decide 
upon the excepted places. The twenty-first allows free trade in fish 
and oil. The twenty-second recites that “it is asserted by the 
Government of her Britannic Majesty that the privileges accorded 
to the citizens of the United States under Article XVIIL. of this 
treaty are of greater value than those accorded by Articles XIX. 
and XXI. of this treaty to the subjects of her Britannic Majesty,” 
and provides that “ commissioners” shall be appointed to determine 
the amount of any compensation which in “their opinion” ought to 
be paid by the United States therefor ; and that any sum of money 
which “ the said commissioners ” may award shall be paid within 
twelve months. The twenty-third provides for the selection and 
meeting of the three commissioners. The twenty-fourth provides 
for the mode of procedure, limit of time, ete., and that “ the com- 
missioners shall be requested to give their award as soon as possi- 
ble.” The twenty-fifth also regulates procedure, etc. The thirty- 
second puts Newfoundland, in a certain contingency, under the 
operation of the eighteenth, and the thirty-third fixes ten years, and 
two years after notice, for the termination of the arrangement. 

It will be seen from the language of all the treaty provisions be- 
tween the two countries upon the fisheries, that no permanent gain 
for American interests has been made since the treaty of 1783. 
While the line of demarkation has been moved offshore and in- 
shore, the obliteration of one point of collision and dispute has ap- 
parently produced one or more others equally troublesome. 

What the treaty of 1871 gave to the United States that they 
were not entitled to under that of 1818 was in substance : first, the 
removal of the three-mile limit in respect of the Provinces of Que- 
bec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward’s Island, and 
such part of Newfoundland as was not covered by French rights 
and the treaty of 1818; second, the right to land and cure fish on 
those shores and the Magdalen Islands, where no private rights or 
occupation of British fishermen should exist. That was all. But 
almost every mile of the shores of.those provinces, excepting cer- 
tain parts of Newfoundland and the Magdalen Islands, has come 
into the possession of settlers and local fishermen. It is indeed 
chiefly the shore lines that in the best fishing regions are settled at 
all. A girdle of exclusion has thus, consistently with .he treaty, 
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come into existence, that must for all practical purposes keep Amer- 
ican fishermen afloat unless they purchase landing privileges, which 
they might do without a treaty. The provisions of this last treaty 
were “in addition ” to those of 1818, and so added little as to New- 
foundland, and did not touch the Labrador fishing at all ; and as to 
the Magdalen Islands, it only secured the right of landing to cure 
fish, subject to the private rights, etc., before mentioned. A study 
of the population and shore development of the coasts and islands 
to which the treaty of 1871 admits American fishermen, or a single 
trip upon the steamers that in the summer season ply along and 
among them all, will show that the landing rights thus secured are 
substantially of little importance ; and every year of prosperity in 
the maritime provinces will, of course, make them less so by still 
further settlements along the shores, and the increased occupation of 
the best shore-fishing stations by resident British fishermen. 
Although it appears as nearly certain, from all the evidence 
before the Halifax Commission, as any such matter can be, that the 
value of the privileges acquired by the Americans was not greater, 
certainly, than those acquired by the British, yet it is plain that the 
shore liife, as a boundary of right, is far better than the invisible 
one three miles at sea, even though the space between contain no 
valuable fishing ; for no misunderstanding can arise as to any trans- 
gression of the boundary. But this is, of course, of equal advan- 
tage to both countries, for it tends to peace and mutual good will, 
to which no preponderance of money value can be attributed. The 
rightful power of the United States, however, to protect their fisher- 
men by force against unlawful interference on the high seas, might 
not exist on waters within the territorial jurisdiction of Great Britain. 
The recent publication of the correspondence between the two 
governments will enable the reader, with the text of the treaty 
before cited, to form some opinion upon the question of valuation 
so ably argued by Mr. Evarts, and so wisely avoided by Lord Salis- 
bury. But the American side must, we think, take two not unim- 
portant circumstances in connection with it as facts : First, that the 
thing the Americans obtained was a “ privilege,” the value of 
which, if it had any at all, must be measured by what a full use 
and the utmost reasonable diligence might get from it, and not 
what may have been or may be actually obtained by a use and a 
diligence short of that. Second, that the value of such a privilege 
to catch fish on the inside of a certain arbitrary line in the sea is as 
much incapable of definite proof or ascertainment by any means or 
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process known among men, as any that can be conceived. We may 
perhaps count or measure the sands upon a given section of coast, 
but we can not number or weigh the inhabitants of a single square 
mile of the sea, or attribute to inshore waters any definite propor- 
tion of the nomads of the great deep. 

It is perhaps not too much to say, then, that notwithstanding 
the extremely able and ingenious discussion in the letter of Mr. 
Evarts on the subject, it can not be demonstrated by proof or reason- 
ing that the award of Mr. Delfosse and Mr. Galt of $5,500,000 as 
the excess of the value of a chance in the Canadian waters over the 
value of a like chance in American waters, and the free importation 
of fish and oil to American markets, was excessive ; but this very 
infirmity in the American argument should have been fatal to the 
British case, for it was the duty of that Government to prove 
affirmatively such claimed excess of value. Still less could it be 
maintained that an award, otherwise regular and fair, could be 
ignored on that ground. Indeed, it is hardly necessary to say that. 
Mr. Evarts does not so contend : he only appeals to the enlightened | 
good sense of the other party to consider whether it ought to eat 
the fruit, sweet as it might be, of such wild guessing ; but it seems 
the other party did not wish to consider. 

The interests of peace and good will among nations are so tran- 
scendent, and the practice of international mediation and arbitra- 
tion is so essential to those interests, that a proud and self-respecting 
people would always submit to the consequences of very great errors 
of judgment, and sometimes even to those of bias and prejudice in 
international arbitration, rather than to refuse to execute an award ; 
but it should be kept in mind that there are occasions when such 
obedience would be a crime against the true interests of peace and 
good neighborhood, and destructive of international arbitration as 
the best of their safeguards. If, as Vattel tersely states it, “ the 
arbitrators, by pronouncing a sentence evidently unjust and unrea- 
sonable, should forfeit the character with which they gre invested, 
their judgment would deserve no attention.” A just nation, how- 
ever, in whose favor an award has been made, should be willing to 
forego the advantage of a victory on far less evident grounds than 
those which would justify a refusal by the losing party to perform, 
and to readjust and retry the matter in dispute, if it had reason to 
think that any serious error had been committed, or that anything 
of corruption or unfairness had played a part in the affair, for no 
honorable government could consent to profit by a success so gained. 
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Upon such principles Congress at its last session authorized the 
President to reopen, if he should see cause, certain awards in favor 
of citizens of the United States against the republic of Mexico. 
The extravagance of the Halifax award does not, under the circum- 
stances, raise any implication, or even suspicion, of corruption or 
conscious partiality in the eminent gentlemen who made it. That 
they may have had an unconscious bias in favor of Great Britain is, 
when the relations of the governments and their people are consid- 
ered, quite probable ; and a similar contrary bias may have existed 
with fhe American commissioner. But that they placed little or 
no confidence in the evidence and contention as to vaiue put for- 
ward on the British side is manifest. According to the British 
case and to Lord Salisbury’s statement, the two concurring commis- 
sioners awarded only about one third what the proofs and argu- 
ments thereon purported to make out. The trouble was that the 
British assertion in the treaty of excess of money value of the fish- 
ing chance in question was one in its very nature incapable of that 
kind of proof which convinces the understanding. Se Mr. Delfosse 
and his British associate must have tiought, for they evidently 
failed to believe the British evidence as applied to the question. 
They, then, forgetting apparently that it was for Great Britain to 
make out its assertion of superior value, and that nothing could be 
found to exist that had not been proved, without disclosed or de- 
fined elements or computations, or declared bases or reasons, came 
to a given sum as proved. Such a finding is of course as incapable 
of explanation as a verdict of a jury in those actions of tort where 
punitive or exemplary damages are allowable ; but the case at Hali- 
fax was not of that nature. It was, so far as any right of recovery 
could go, a question of measurable substance and not of sentiment. 

The sum awarded has been paid. It could not, within certain 
limits, be refused as excessive merely, for that, as Lord Salisbury 
observes, would be for the losing party to set up its own opinion 
against that of the commissioners on the very point submitted. It 
might, we think, have been lawfully and justly refused at first—but 
not at last—on the ground that, wanting the concurrence of one of 
the three commissioners, no award existed. But that question Mr. 
Evarts proposed to waive if, in the opinion of the British Govern- 
ment, there was a valid award ; and on that point the decision of 
Lord Salisbury was against him. 

That Congress, which under our system controls the issues of 
war, and to a large degree foreign intercourse, and can alone pro- 
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vide the means of executing money treaties, should have transferred 
to the Executive the responsibility of determining whether there 
had been any award within the treaty, is, on principle, perhaps to 
be regretted ; but when it is considered, in view of the scrupulous 
delicacy the whole people as well as the Government felt in respect 
of declining to treat the Halifax decision as an award on their own 
judgment alone, however clear, it may be cause of congratulation 
that the question was left for diplomatic consideration, and, through 
it, to Great Britain itself. It might not be wise to resort to this 
process in all cases. Her Majesty’s Government did not think so 
when it insisted that the American case presented at Geneva claimed 
compensation for matters not submitted to the tribunal. But in 
this particular instance it was possibly best, for the comedy of errors 
has been played harmoniously through all its acts, and is ended, 
and the diplomatic stage is clear for a different representation. 

Accepting with cheerfulness the foreseen consequences of the 
judgment which our Government has invoked on this last question 
of the existence of any award, its correctness may now be ques- 
tioned without exposure to the suspicion of a selfish desire to escape 
the payment of money. 

It may, we take it, be assumed that commissioners appointed 
under a treaty have only the faculties and powers imputed to them 
by the instrument of their appointment ; and that the meaning of 
that instrument is to be found in its language considered in the rela- 
tion of all its parts, and in the light of similar transactions between 
the same parties. Upon the mere grammatical meaning of the lan- 
guage in Articles XXII, XXIII, and XXIV., of 1871, it is pre- 
sumed that no one would deny that the matters in dispute were 
committed to the consideration and decision of all the three persons 
named, and not to a part of them. They are never named as a 
tribunal, or board even, but as “ commissioners ”—“ one” to be 
named by the President of the United States, “one” by her Bri- 
tannic Majesty, and the “third” by a friendly power. “The com- 
missioners” are required to meet; the case is to be submitted 
to the “commissioners”; “¢he commissioners” are to “ give 
their award.” Such language can only mean, grammatically, al 
of the persons named. If it does not import all, it may as well 
mean one of them as two. Lord Salisbury endeavors to control 
this grammatical reading by the argument that it was an arbitra- 
tion “of a public nature,” and so, as he thinks, within the rule of 
municipal law, both in England and America, that where the law 
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creates a tribunal or board for public purposes connected with the 
administration of justice in any of its forms, the judgment of a 
majority is taken as the judgment of the body. But was this such 
a case? The two nations, in respect of the matter in difference, 
stood exactly like two persons in a state of nature. There was no 
tribunal, public or other, to which either could appeal. The treaty 
then was, as between them, a private agreement to submit the deter- 
mination of a dispute to three men. It was public only in the sense 
that it was a contract of two great public bodies, and that it involved 
the possible payment of money from one to the other. The analogy 
with a statutory enactment, conferring powers upon a tribunal com- 
posed of many persons, does not then seem to hold. But let it be sup- 
posed that the treaty of Washington had been a statute of Great Brit- 
ain or the United States, to dispose of disputes between the people of 
either. We should then have had in the same act—first, for the Ala- 
bama claims, “a tribunal of arbitration,” composed of five arbitra- 
tors, with the provision that “all questions considered by the tribu- 
nal, including the final award, shall be decided by a majority of all 
the arbitrators” ; second, for the Alabama claims in one event, “a 
board of commissioners,” composed of three persons, with the pro- 
vision that “a majority of the commissioners in each case shall be 
sufficient for a decision”; third, for other claims arising during 
the rebellion, “three commissioners,” with the provision that “a 
majority of the commissioners shall be sufficient for an award in 
each case” ; fourth, in respect of the location of excepted places in 
the fisheries, a “commission” composed of two persons, with the 
provision that “the commissioners shall name some third person to 
act as arbitrator or umpire in any case or cases in which they may 
thus differ in opinion ” ; fifth, for the valuation of fishing privileges 
granted to the Americans, three “ commissioners,” with the provi- 
sion that “the commissioners ” shall hear, etc., and that “ the com- 
missioners ” shall be requested to give “their award as soon as 
possible,” etc. In such a case, would not a court of justice feel 
bound to decide that the legislative will did not intend to confer 
upon a part of the three last-named commissioners any power of 
binding the parties against the judgment of the other? Following 
acknowledged and universal principles in construing and applying 
written law, would not a court say that the same act in respect of 
the three separate subjects of dispute between the same parties has 
studiously provided that the views of the majority shall be valid ; 
and in respect of the fourth, on a difference of opinion, an umpire 
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shall decide ; and in the fifth it has not conferred upon nor recog- 
nized the existence of any power in any other than all the persons 
to whom the duty was intrusted ; and that the affirmation of it in 
the four cases and the non-aflirmation of it in the fifth would nega- 
tive such a power in the last case, even if, standing alone, it would 
have been held to exist ? 

But the treaty of Washington was a written agreement between 
two parties, and not a statute; and the history and language of 
previous treaties between them may be justly resorted to to throw 
light upon a disputed interpretation. The fifth article of the treaty 
of 1794 provided for three commissioners to decide upon the river 
intended by the “St. Croix,” named in the treaty of 1783, but it 
was silent as to the power of a majority. The same treaty created 
five commissioners to ascertain certain damages to British subjects, 
and conferred decisive power upon three of them. It also estab- 
lished a similar commission of five to ascertain certain losses of 
Americans, and conferred full power upon a majority. Can it be 
doubted that in that case both governments intended, for obvious 
reasons, to make different and more elastic provisions respecting 
decisions touching private claims from those relating to their boun- 
daries? The article as to the St. Croix was followed by Article V. 
of the treaty of Ghent on the same general subject, which provided 
for two commissioners and the umpirage of a friendly power. The 
treaty of 1822 created a commission to ascertain the value of slaves, 
ete., under the award of the Emperor of Russia, and provided for 
the decision of “the majority.” The decision of the Emperor on 
the subject in dispute referred to him is worthy of notice, as declar- 
ing a wholesome rule in interpreting treaties. He says that, with 
the concurrence of the two powers, he has “ given an opinion found- 
ed solely upon the sense which results from the text of the article.” 
The claims treaty of 1853 provided for two commissioners and an 
umpire. The same was done on the fishery question in the treaty 
of 1854. By the slave-trade treaty of 1862 the judges of the mixed 
courts and the arbitrator were authorized to decide by a “ majority 
of the three.” It appears, then, from the history and language of 
the long series of treaties between the two governments, that they 
never treated upon the idea that by the rules of public law, as be- 
tween them, a majority of commissioners or arbitrators, or even of 
members of a court, had decisive powers unless the contrary was 
expressed ; and that, on the contrary, they had treated in confor- 
mity with the well-known rules of law of both countries, that the de- 
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cision of conventional arbitrators, commissioners, or courts must be 
unanimous to be valid, unless the instrument of their creation pro- 
vided otherwise ; and that, as in the article of the treaty of 1°71 
respecting places excepted from fishery, when they were willing 
that a difference between two commissioners of their own appoint- 
ment should be decided by a single other person or power, they 
knew how to say so, and did say so. 

The necessary limits of this article do not permit an extended dis- 
cussion of the questions of inconvenience and probable failure of a de- 
cision in such cases, were a majority not sufficient, put forth by the 
British Government. It is sufficient to say that if they existed, they 
could not be allowed to subvert the clear meaning of the language of 
the treaty, and that experience has shown that in all cases that have 
rested upon definite principles and proofs, the concurrence of the com- 
missioners or arbitrators of the two nations has usually been obtained ; 
while in a matter like that submitted to the Halifax commissioners, 
no prudent government would be willing to consent in advance to 
anything less than unanimity when the commissioners are only three. 
Such prudence, there is some reason to believe, was in the minds of 
the British public and some officials before the commissioners acted. 

Lord Salisbury appears also to repose his belief in the efficacy 
of a majority on what he thinks to be rules of international law. 
It was competent for the treaty in this instance, as it did in some 
others, to make other provisions ; but it is hardly competent for 
either party to reverse the meaning of the treaty by invoking the 
law. Let us examine, however, exactly what the rule of interna- 
tional law is. Halleck, whose valuable book was, as he states, made 
up from notes and extracts, is quoted as follows: “The following 
rules, usually derived from the civil law, have been applied to inter- 
national arbitrations when not otherwise provided in the articles of 
the reference. If there be an uneven number, the decision of the ma- 
jority is conclusive.” This may be true. The rule named may have 
been so applied ; but under what circumstances? Heffter, the only 
writer cited by Halleck who refers to the point, states how and 
when such a rule is applied. He says (Bergson’s French transla- 
tion of the third German edition, livre deuxiéme, chap. i., sec. 109) : 
“Lorsque plusieurs arbitres ont été nommés, sans que leurs fonc- 
tions respectives aient été déterminées d’avance, ils ne peuvent, sui- 
vant l’intention présumée des parties, procéder séparément. En cas 
de désaccord entre eux, l’avis de la majorité doit prévaloir, confor- 
mément aux principes de la procédure ordinaire.” 
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This is a statement to which every power ought to subscribe, 
for it rests on the solid, principles of justice and philosophy, that 
require us to seek in the language of the instrument and the situa- 
tion of the parties their true intent ; and so, in a case in which they 
have not spoken, it is presumed that they intended that the “prin- 
ciples of ordinary procedure” should govern. What are the prin- 
ciples of ordinary procedure in arbitration? In Germany, France, 
and other countries whose jurisprudence is founded on the Roman 
law, they are one thing—allowing a majority to decide. In Great 
Britain and the United States, where the common law prevails, 
they are and always have been the opposite—not allowing a ma- 
jority to decide without a stipulation to that end. Halleck’s state- 
ment, then, is practically correct ; but the rule he lays down does 
not apply between all states, and the structure of his sentence does 
not import that it does so. Thus Heffter, the accuracy and preci- 
sion of whose writings has made his work a universal authority, 
states the complete rule. Bluntschli, also cited by Lord Salisbury 
(whose book was published in 1868 without notes or citations), 
states boldly that “the decree of the majority serves as the decree 
of the entire tribunal ” (sec. 493, German edition). He, too, was a 
civil-law writer in a civil-law country, and in that light states the 
rule correctly without, like Heffter, giving the foundation of it, 
viz., the principles of ordinary procedure. 

Calvo, the only other authority referred to in the British letter, 
is also an author of a country whose jurisprudence is based upon 
the Roman law, and he naturally refers to the droit civil as the 
guide in the absence of a compact, as representing the presumed 
intent of the parties, and containing the principles of ordinary 
procedure (Calvo, “Droit International,” deuxitme édition, tome 
premier, livre xiv., sec. 667). That he means precisely what 
Heffter states, and nothing more, is made manifest from another 
part of section 667, a sentence of which is quoted by Lord Salis- 
bury. Preceding the statement that, in the absence of an obliga- 
tion traced in the treaty, the decision is by a majority, he says: 
“ Larbitrage international dérive de la méme cause et repose sur 
les mémes principes que l’arbitrage privé en matiére civile ou com- 
merciale.” Applying this plain principle, so clearly stated by Calvo 
as well as by Heffter, to an arbitration between Great Britain and 
the United States, it necessarily follows, in the absence of a stipula- 
tion, that unanimity is essential to an award ; for that is acknowl- 
edged to be the rule of law of both countries in “ private arbitra- 
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tion in a matter civil or commercial.” Again, in section 28 of the 
same volume, Calvo shows that the Roman law is only to be invoked 
by those peoples who are obliged to have recourse to the “ Corpus 
Juris Civilis” for the decision of their conflicts and the determina- 
tion of their law. Neither the English nor the American people 
have ever adopted that practice. 

On a full view, then, of the authorities referred to, in connection 
with the observations of other writers on the subject, and its his- 
tory, is it not a just and inevitable conclusion that international 
law, so far as any such thing exists, lays down no other rule on the 
subject than that, in the absence of an intention to be drawn from 
the text of the treaty, the powers of the arbitrators or commission- 
ers are to be measured by the principles of ordinary procedure of 
the treating nations ? 

A question of more immediate practical importance in connec- 
tion with the fisheries remains unsolved. Has the American fisher- 
man a right under these treaties to fish freely and without restraint 
in British waters, or is he subject to such regulations while within 
the municipal jurisdiction of Great Britain as her laws may establish ? 

The events occurring at Fortune Bay, on the southern coast of 
Newfoundland, in January last, have raised the question. There, 
it is said, the Americans, fishing on Sunday, were forcibly inter- 
rupted and driven off under color of a statute against Sunday fish- 
ing, while the pious islanders continued to fish! The correspon- 
dence on the subject appears to leave the English position some- 
what obscure. It is indeed admitted that the provisions of the 
treaties are supreme, and can not be impaired by colonial legislation ; 
but the question whether reasonable municipal regulations, affect- 
ing all persons equally, are consistent with the treaty right, is left 
yet undecided. As to Newfoundland, Labrador, and the Magdalen 
islands, the treaty of 1818 declares the right to take fish, “in com- 
mon with subjects” of Great Britain; and the same language is 
used in the treaty of 1871. The natural meaning of such language 
would seem to be to admit the foreigner to a footing of equality 
with the subject. It is not a grant to the subject, whose position 
is left untouched ; and he is undoubtedly under the control of the 
municipal law. If, then, the American is given a liberty in com- 
mon with him, is it not such a liberty and such only as he has? 
Again, the municipal jurisdiction of a state is not understood to be 
different, either in kind or degree, as regards its waters and its 
land. If this be so, it would seem to follow that whatever restraint 
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upon legislative power is created by such provisions as these would 
also occur under all treaties of commercial intercourse, unless special 
reservations were made. To hold, then, that an absolute immunity 
from any municipal legislation, in respect of the exercise of privi- 
leges conferred, exists, would involve very serious consequences, and 
‘appear to put the foreigner upon a footing not common with, but 
superior to, the subject or citizen of the nation granting the right. 
On the other hand, if the power of legislation still exists in such 
cases, has it any and what limits? If it has no limits, the fishing 
rights acquired and paid for under these treaties have no other 
value than such as is measured by the will of the power granting 
them. If the scope of such laws must be measured by reason, 
justice, and equality, and they are enacted in that spirit, then they 
ought to be enforced. But suppose a British colony chooses to 
extend its mercy and pardon to its own subjects who break the 
law, and not to the stranger ; what then? On the whole, it is dif- 
ficult to <uaintain that the exercise of a just and equally applied 
power of regulation ought to be surrendered by such treaties (al- 
though particular provisions on analogous points in some of those 
we have referred to lead to the inference that where the exercise 
of the right is to be subject to regulation, it is so provided in the 
treaty); and it is at least equally difficult to get the benefit of 
actual fair play in cases where the regulative power is exercised by 
governments whose people and local authorities look with jealousy 
and discontent unon the enjoyment by others of privileges which 
they have regarded as exclusively their own. It is evident that 
under such circumstances the power of regulation, if it exists, may 
be exercised to the extent of a practical defeat of the right. 

These fishing privileges, such as they are, have been paid for by 
reciprocal grants and in cash for a few years yet tocome. The 
Government of Great Britain and the Canadians believe that they 
have been greatly undervalued by the Halifax Commission. The 
Government and people of the United States are equally earnest in 
the opinion that, aside from the money paid, the British have 
largely the best of the bargain ; and it is evident from the Fortune 
Bay affair, and others, that the arrangement has not improved the 
sentiments of kindliness and friendship so much to be desired. In 
this state of things, both governments ought to be glad to terminate 
by mutual consent what remains unperformed of the agreement 
immediately. 

Grorce F, Epmvunps. 








IL. 


UNPUBLISHED FRAGMENTS OF THE “LITTLE” 


PERIOD. 


By Tuomas Moore. 


As the bird with trembling pinion 
First attempts the faithless gale, 
Till the Tempest’s rough dominion 
Drives her to the sheltered vale, 
On the dripping spray sits mourning, 
There replumes her little wing, 
Soon triumphant Sol returning 
Bids her soar aloft and sing: 


So fond dreams of embryo pleasure 
Early taught my breast to glow; 

While I grasped illusive treasure 
Sober wisdom waked to woe. 

Still kind Hope a ray discloses 
Peeping from the winter’s frown ; 

Thorns of anguish teem with roses, 
Sorrow’s thistle has its down. 








I saw her where in life’s first bloom 
She sprung, and marked the spot ; 

And when the wintry weather came, 
I took her to my cot, 


And watched her growth, that none might tread 


Where sweetly, from her modest bed, 
Raised her unassuming head 
My lily of the vale. 
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Then stay to-night, and deign for once 
To bless a poor man’s home ; 
For you my simple store I'll spread, 
For you my ale shall foam: 
But turn aside, and do not tread 
Where sweetly, from her modest bed, 
Lifts her unassuming head 
My lily of the vale. 


Dame Nature first laid down the rele, ' 
And Time has improved on her plan, 
That he ofttimes may .« a great fool 
Whom Fortune has made a great man. 
For, though ragged Poverty looks melancholy 
That she has no charter for madness and folly, 
Yet, among Fortune’s minions, take this for a rule: 
By a wise reservation, 
All men in high station 
(No doubt for the good of the nation) 
Have got letters patent for playing the Fool. 


Glowing dreams my fancy fire, 
Ardent hopes my breast inspire ; 
Thoughts harmonious, visions bright’ 
Dance before my ravished sight. 
Arranged in sweet confusion, 
I catch each gay illusion, 
Till Fancy’s eyeballs sink in night. 


Se 


Sweet roses and lilies, 
Each Chloe and Phillis 
By the poets of old have been settled to be. 
They’ve so rifled of flowers 

The groves, meads, and bowers, 
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There scarce is one left for a poet like me. 
Yet if the dear creature resembles a flower, 

*Tis a sprig of sweetbrier, where blossoms the rose— 
An emblem at once of their sweetness and power, 

For it scratches your face while it tickles your nose. 





With a maid young and coy 
If you wish for to toy, 
She disdains with a frown what would give her heart ease ; 
While a widow of mettle 
Resembles a nettle : 
The closer you press her, the less you displease. 
Yet the whole of the sex most resemble my flower, 
The sprig of sweetbrier, where blossoms the rose— 
An emblem at once of her sweetness and power, 
For it scratches your face while it tickles your nose. 


By all bards ’tis agreed 
An old maid’s a dry weed, 
Who forgets while she blossoms that life’s but a span ; 
And the sly hand of Time 
Having wasted her prime, 
She resolves, when too late, to take pity on man. 
Yet maids, wives, and widows resemble my flower, 
The sprig of sweetbrier, where blossoms the rose— 
An emblem at once of their sweetness and power, 
or it scratches your face while it tickles your nose. 





Divinity, Physic, and Law, 
Of the good things of life have possession ; 
And who wishes to put in his claw 
Must follow a learned profession. 
For if each vulgar elf 
Through the lucre of pelf 
Is permitted to humbug and pilfer his brother, 
The sons of the Church 
Will be left in the lurch, 
And Physic and Law may go hang one another. 
VOL, CXXVIL.—NO. 266. 2 
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Be still, my bosom ; beat not so 
At thought of finding long-lost treasure ; 
Ilope only brings this dream of pleasure 
To wake thee to severer woe. 
Yet thus by Hope we’re treated : 
So sweetly she beguiles, 
The oft’ner we are cheated, 
The more we trust her smiles. 


None but her eye’s mild beam of pleasure 
E’er can wound with cares my breast, 

None but her bosom’s fragrant treasure 
F’er can lull those cares to rest. 

In vain all other scenes impart 
A respite from despair ; 

Iler smile alone can heal the smart 
Which fixed the arrow there. 


Woman still our faith abuses, 

Seems to scorn what most she wants ; 
Only coy when she refuses, 

To be kinder when she grants. 


Ts she cold as winter’s bosom ? 
Cold as wintry winds [’ll be, 

But with kindness greet the blossom 
Which unfolds its sweets to me. 


Is her cheek with anger flushing ? 
Chloe’s cheek shall smiles impart— 
Chloe’s cheek, which, warmly blushing, 

Yields her lip to heal my smart. 
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“Tis fixed ; I disdain 
Of my fate to complain ; 
Though the trial I prove is severe, 
’Tis better to know 
The full measure of woe 
Than to live on the rack of despair. 


Come, Pride, bring me back my soft hours of rest, 
While I blush for the pangs I endure ; 

Oblivion, erase her false form from m) breast, 
And scorn and contempt be my cure. 


I am a soldier, gentle lady, 
And know a soldier’s duty ; 

With heart and hand am always ready 
To dry the cheek of weeping beauty. 


Then set thy beating heart at rest, 
And back recall that starting tear ; 

For, know, where valor warms the breast, 
Soft Pity is an inmate there. 


Honor is the poor man’s dower, 
Peace and sweet content his lot : 

Wealth awaits the sons of Power, 
Him the lowly russet cot. 


Yet, humbly blest, the sons of Toil 
From nature’s bounty may inherit 
As rich a heart, as high a spirit 

As the proud owner of the soil. 


The cry of battle charms no more, 
Where slaughter swells the tepid flood, 

And Vict’ry ’midst the cannon’s roar 
Marks his groaning path -with blood. 
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Farewell to the heart-rousing drum, 
And peace to the cannon’s rude throat. 
Let the loud-clanging trumpet be dumb, 
And the fife cease its shrill piercing note. 


For Love shall now with sweeter sounds 
His Io Pzan breathe, 

And on the laurel’s blocd-stained bough 
Ingraft his myrtle wreath. 


Hence with wrinkled care and sorrow ! 
Gloomy thought may cloud to-morrow ; 
Here to-night, with festive glee, 

Mirti: shall keep her jubilee. 


Still to bless this happy meeting, 
Kindred Love with Friendship vies— 

Hearts with honest rapture beating, 
Glowing cheeks and sparkling eyes. 








Ill. 
CITIES AS UNITS IN OUR POLITY. 


Ir has been an accepted truth since the writings of De Tocque- 
ville that the town organization is the unit of American political 
life. In the preceding number of this Review it was clearly set 
forth by Governor Seymour. There lies the germ of political wis- 
dom and reform ; but it is in the cities that the greatest difficulties 
are found. The periodical ebb and flow of the great tide of popu- 
lation, the varied interests, the unceasing friction, the banded masses 
of the unsympathetic foreign-born, with universal suffrage as the 
basis of power—all these present an organization very different from 
the simpler unity of a rural town. Yet the cities stand as the great 
head from which purposes, and the great heart from which pulsa- 
tions, start for the whole country, and from them good government 
and reform must arise. Are they too unwieldy for human direc- 
tion, too discordant to elect their best men, and too debased for 
universal suffrage? Must they drift without helm through tides 
and rocks, by negations through imbecility and corruption? or is 
an intelligent, manly, and affirmative administration practicable ? 

Of all cities on this continent, New York presents this question 
with the widest relations anc the greatest complications ; and suc- 
cess here would be the most emphatic. Its local relations to the 
whole continent, its wealth, and its energy force it onward to a 
manifest destiny. It must go on, in spite of every ill fortune and 
of antagonistic legislation, to receive the growth which nature gives 
it. It must become the largest and the most elegant city of the 
continent, and it must do this on the basis of universal suffrage. 
Noblesse oblige. If it works this out well (and it must work it out 
well or ill), it will present a new unit and germ of political life to 
the honor of the whole country. It is in this aspect that its fortunes 
are worthy of especial study. 

It has the best climate, the unmatched advantage of a central 
position on a north and south line of coast, the best harbor for ship- 
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ping from the Eastern world, the best waterways to the West ; and, 
as Horace Greeley said, every railroad in the country has one ter- 
minus in New York. Its environs surpass in beauty those of any 
other city in Christendom. Its career was one of uniform success 
and rapidity of growth until the last decade, when it began to be 
loaded down with adverse legislation, with a great debt and costly 
unfinished improvements. To rescue it from these evils and to 
guide it on a successful course it needs its best men and their wisest 
efforts, with an affirmative policy of strong measures into which it 
will never drift. 

The legislation of the country has greatly reduced its share of 
its own foreign commerce, and the interests of its ship-builders and 
-owners. The debt it bears for stolen money, for which it received 
no equivalent in profitable public works, rests on each piece of real 
estate with a weight as heavy as a permanent mortgage for twenty 
per cent. of its value, on which the owner must pay the interest and 
can not pay the principal. Its unfinished public works were planned 
without forethought and inadequately, and were constructed ex- 
travagantly and corruptly. Terminal facilities for the interchanges 
and transit of its merchandise have been almost wholly neglected. 
It has been built up on a plan devised in the colonial times and in 
the earlier years of the present century, with little study of its 
wants, so that its domestic economy is conducted with great and 
needless expense. It is as if a great hotel had been built up on a 
plan which occupied each floor wholly with lodging-rooms, and its 
need of halls, staircases, and offices was first discovered after it was 
inhabited, and they then had to be constructed with great waste and 
expense. Its taxation has been heavy, its public works and its 
growth have been stopped, its population has been drawn and driven 
away into the neighboring towns and cities, its business is not pros- 
perous, and its population is not profitably employed. 

There is a policy, comprised in a few affirmative measures, by 
which these evils can be remedied, greater economy induced, and a 
course of business prosperity again commenced. Many of these 
measures are within its own direct power. Not one of them would 
be beneficial to it alone, at the expense of any other community. 
The present era of resumption is auspicious. Its money will be the 
money of the world, by which the prices of all its commodities are 
fixed, and no longer irredeemable credits ; the fluctuating price of 
gold will no longer be a factor in every transaction ; and the at- 
tempt to make a second standard in silver will be as futile as it 
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would be to make two gold dollars, one worth a hundred and the 
other eighty-five cents. This much has been prepared. It will 
remain for Congress to enact such changes as will enab!e Americans 
to own their own vessels and carry their own goods, and to amend 
the tariff laws in the direction of free trade, so as to secure a mar- 
ket for its great surplus of productions. In other respects New 
York can help itself and work directly for its own reform. The 
subjects are : first, increased facilities for the internal movement of 
passengers and goods, and better terminal facilities ; second, the judi- 
cious prosecution of its public works ; third, a broader basis of taxa- 
ble property to support its taxation ; fourth, greater economy in its 
domestic life ; fifth, working its unexplored sources of city revenue. 

When measures are taken for these results, and the end comes 
that all its citizens are profitably employed, the general cause of its 
evils will be removed, and the first condition of prosperity will be 
met. The causes of the misfortunes of the past have been a waste 
of capital and labor in premature and unnecessary public works ; a 
currency which forced an element of unregulated fluctuation into 
every contract and checked operations ; a large proportion of men 
thrown out of employment who did not return to productive labor, 
but remained idle waiters ; and tariff legislation that led to over- 
production without a market. The salutary change brought about 
by five years of hard times is, that men give up living upon the 
labor of others and seek to be productive laborers themselves. We 
therefore stand at the threshold of great national prosperity ; for 
wealth follows the employment of all hands in productive labor. 

New York lives upon its foreign commerce and the interchange 
of commodities which its weaith and position bring to its doors. 
The facilities for this interchange are those of the last century, 
while other competing cities have put in use the closest connections. 
It remains for the city to bring the vessel and the freight car side 
by side, and in every way to diminish the expenses and risk of the 
transshipment of goods. It should be accomplished as a public 
work by a private corporation, as rapid transit has been accom- 
plished for passengers by the elevated railroads ; and the city should 
derive a revenue from the privilege it gives. If this connection 
were well designed and economically constructed, it would greatly 
expand business, save needless expense and damage, and increase 
profitable employment. 

There should be a judicious prosecution of the public works, 
both those undertaken by the city at its own expense and those un- 
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dertaken by it at the expense of the property-owners. With land 
and building materials at low prices, upon a basis of real money, 
and with the new means of rapid transit, the first revival of business 
will open a period.of rapid growth. This must be kept within the 
city limits and within its own taxation, and not scattered abroad 
among its neighbors as it has been for ten years. The completion 
of the Brooklyn Bridge » 1 bring back this scattered population. 
The northern sections of the island have every attraction for a new 
New York. Such works as the Riverside and Morningside Parks, 
which will surpass the Central Park and draw population as it has 
never done, should be completed. They fix the highest character 
to the finest portion of the whole island. The Harlem River as the 
waterway of a region of which the Third Avenue Bridge is a center, 
with its channel opened and its bulkhead and bridges built, would 
concentrate in a location which possesses every natural advantage 
the manufacturing business which has built up the surrounding 
towns into cities from Paterson to Bridgeport. Population grows 
around some business as a nucleus. <A port, a water-power, a water- 
way, or a railroad fixes the location for some great business, and the 
population follows. Except in a few places of great natural beauty, 
as Newport, Irvington, or New Brighton, population does not ac- 
cumulate alone. It does not feed upon itself. A cathedral and a 
mausoleum will not make Garden City a success, nor change it from 
the waste vlace it has been for two and a half centuries. Sydney 
Smith commended the breed of pigs which, in growing fat, deserted 
the cheap portions ¢* the carcass and accumulated on the places 
where it was worth a shilling a pound. The Harlem River is such 
a place. A small portion of the money expended on the Brooklyn 
Bridge, the cost of one of the untraveled boulevards, would open it 
to business, and at the present era of low prices start its growth. 
Here has been the mistake of the city. It has laid out great areas 
for population, without providing for the business to support it. If 
places had been prepared for business first, its wealth and population 
would have demanded and used its boulevards. The great burden 
of the city debt is an outery against, but not an answer to, the 
progress of improvement. It would raise a great manufacturing 
compeer to the commercial energy of the southern end of the island, 
and bear its half of the burden ; it would bring in more and new 
business, and help give to every one profitable employment. It is 
not an objection to such public works that they are in the interest 
of the laborers and give them employment. When this follows as 
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a result from the prosecution of judicious and necessary works de- 
manded on their own merits, it is well. The period of low wages 
and low prices is the time when they can be done to double advan- 
tage. They prepare for natural growth, and they dissipate the 
delusions about the conflicts between labor and capital which spread 
in idle times. Such conflicts can not arise in a free country but by 
some interference with the free working of the laws of trade. 

Labor is the law of human life. “ By the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread.” It has two modes : to work enough only to 
gain the bread of the day, and to work more and accumulate bread. 
The first is labor and the second is capital. To enforce the first 
mode, as by the eight-hour law, and limit labor is an interference 
with freedom that bars labor from capital. No man ever made a 
fortune on eight hours’ work a day. To encourage the second 
mode by business enterprises which stimulate labor, invites labor to 
capital. The laborer who owns his spade, his horse, his shop, is 
beginning to be a capitalist. Many of the great business capitalists 
of this country began by saving their first dollar. To check busi- 
ness by tariffs, and by paying the laborer with promises instead of 
money, is an interference with freedom which drives the incipient 
capitalist back to labor again. The temper of some laborers leads 
them to prefer fixed wages to the excitement and profits, the risks 
and hopes of business enterprises ; to others they have a fascination 
which is irresistible. A fixed rate must be met by the profits of the 
business, and there is a limit which it can not exceed. Its level is 
not easily raised when the employer is reaping great profits, nor de- 
pressed when he meets great losses. The preference for a fixed rate 
is so strong that few will accept a proportion of the profits of the 
business in which they are employed if they must anticipate a share 
in its losses. This binds the multitude within the ranks of the 
laborers. Three classes are thus produced : laborers who by suc- 
cessful enterprise become capitalists ; the unsuccessful, who return 
to labor or drift outside ; and those contented to be laborers, whose 
only accumulation is in saving. Codperation and trades unions 
conflict with this principle by reducing all to one level, and that 
a low one, or by binding to work for the benefit of all the able man 
who will soon start out for himself. All these are interferences 
with freedom, in whose presence the conflict between labor and 
capital can not continue. 

This is illustrated by strikes. A high tariff protects one class 
of manufacturers. Their profit is at the expense of those who use 
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their products, who in turn want like protection. One after the 
other obtain it, till prices are artificially increased. The laborer on 
a fixed rate of wages has to pay larger prices for all he consumes, 
and the burden al! falls upon him. Under adverse circumstances, 
local or general, his wages are reduced. He sees before him the 
starvation point and begins to resist. The weight of the whole 
false system is upon him. He can not control legislation, nor wait 
for a change of parties or policy. The resistance to his appeals is 
solid, and against his wrongs and the parties who are protected at 
his expense he strikes. It is ineffectual, but it is all that he can do. 
It is a revolutionary protest against unjust legislation which inter- 
feres with freedom. 

The position which the laborers assume when they make a con- 
flict with capital shows that they abandon their right to freedom. 
The successes which have been won by long generations of laborers 
against their political and moneyed masters the laborers of to-day 
give up, and they seek to enter again under the bonds their fathers 
cast off. They ask everything of a government which, as they con- 
ceive it, would be the most intolerable despotism. They want work 
allotted, and the regulation of wages and hours. They want land, 
government loans and false money, measures which would reduce 
them to serfdom. The lesson of individual liberty has been lost on 
them. Instead of bursting the few bonds by which their liberty is 
restricted, they seek to forge the iron framework of a despotism to 
an unknown, indefinite, and irresponsible tyrant, when, if they knew 
it, with freedom they themselves are sovereign. Their imported 
ideas of the antagonism between labor and capital are delusions in 
a free country, which exist here only in so far as freedom has been 
impaired by restrictive tariffs and false money. It is against these 
few remaining restrictions that the labor organizations should com- 
bine. 

Nowhere should these restrictions be more sedulously fought 
against than in a great city of laborers, whose prosperity depends 
upon their profitable employment. Every restriction and embar- 
rassment on commerce should be removed. Every encouragement 
to new business enterprises should be given. In order to accommo- 
date itself to new business, the city has much to do—much to pro- 
vide for the incoming population which grows upon business ; and 
this work should be done, so that business will be drawn here and 
the city become as great in manufactures as it is in commerce. 

The great objection to city works has been the prodigality and 
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corruption which have attended them. This has been all wrong, 
but it need not continue. The remedy is a simple one—rigid pro- 
fessional superintendence. There have been debates between the 
advocates of city work by contract and by the day; and as the 
advantages of each have been looked at, and the disadvantages dis- 
regarded, each finds advocates in turn; so that in this city, where 
great success had followed the prosecution of the public works by 
the day, public opinion swung over with great momentum, because 
of some disadvantages, to the contract system, at the very time that 
the exposure of the Canal frauds at Albany stamped the contract 
system as the source of corruption and enormous extravagances. 
The secret of good work is thorough inspection—a wise design, a 
rigid adherence to plan, and a vigilance that thrusts out idle and 
incompetent workmen. How is such inspection to be obtained? In 
private work done by the day, under the eye of the owner who is his 
own inspector, the work is well done, of the best material, and at a 
fair cost ; in private work done by contract, it is the inspection of the 
contractor who drives his men. Honest inspection compels good ma- 
terial and work from the contractor, whose constant temptation for 
his own profit is to slight the work. In private work the owner selects 
the contractor by his character and ability, and not by price alone. 
City work by contract goes to the lowest bidder without regard to any 
other consideration—often, therefore, to the bidder who has inade 
a mistake in his calculation, or who has some undisclosed scheme. 
In such a case, the conflict between the contractor and honest in- 
spection becomes irrepressible. The contract for the Riverside 
drive is a good illustration. It extentls for three miles along the 
high and wooded bank of the Hudson, through a park with varied 
and commanding views. It was park work, and required elegance 
and taste in treatment. The contractors, who were the lowest bid- 
ders, took the work at $516,000. The engineers who drew the 
plans and specifications had estimated the work at $700,000, and 
most of the bids of the closest contractors indicated a correspondence 
with this estimate. It was doubtful whether the contractors could 
complete the work to meet the design at the price they bid. Non- 
political and superior professional superintendence was established, 
under Mr. Olmsted. The corps of engineers, under James C. 
Aldrich, C. E., was as fine a body of men as had ever been gathered 
on such work. The work was commenced in the autumn of 1876, 
and at the close of 1877 rigid inspection had driven the contractors 
from it. The question arose whether this inspection should be 
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maintained against the contractors, or broken down for them. 
The Commissioners of the Park Department by a majority vote 
decided it. As Mr. Wenman, who then became president, naively 
expressed it, they “made such changes in the engineering force as 
to enable the contractors to continue the work to a speedy comple- 
tion.” Mr. Olmsted and Mr. Aldrich and his corps were displaced. 
The contractors had bidden high prices for some of the earlier por- 
tions of the work and low prices for the later portions, and the work 
was about half finished. They had two alternatives: the first, to 
lay the foundation for claims for extra work ; the second, to have 
the quantities of the profitable portions of their work increased, and 
in the unprofitable portions to force upon the engineer the accept- 
ance of worthless work. The first chance was cut off by a special 
clause inserted in the contract to prevent it, and the second chance 
was adopted. A year’s prosecution of the work has raised a public 
discussion at the present moment about its execution. By days’ 
labor, under the professional inspection which was established, eco- 
nomical work of the highest quality would have been produced, 
worthy of the finest drive in any park in the world. As it is, 
worthless work has been accepted, quantities have been illegally 
increased, the general design has been grossly maltreated, portions 
of the park surface of historical interest and great beauty, and 
matchless foliage, have been ignorantly destroyed, and the property- 
owners have been abundantly supplied with “substantial errors” 
as legal grounds for vacating the assessments on their property, 
throwing the whole cost of the work upon the city. There is but 
one remedy, and that is the restoration of the superb professional 
superintendence under which the work was started. Non-political 
professional inspection is the condition of honest city work. 

If the city be thus adapted to the easier prosecution of its proper 
business and made attractive to new busiiess enterprises, and such 
public works as will pay are carried on, the immediate result will 
be to subject a larger amount of property to its taxation, and its 
$30,000,000 a year will be raised upon $2,000,000,000 instead of 
upon $1,100,000,000, as it now is. It is because its policy for twenty 
years has been the reverse of that now indicated, and because of 
the lack of steam transit, that Jersey City and Brooklyn have grown 
at its expense, and New York has enriched its neighbors. A city 
with a great debt, impoverished resources, and stagnant business, 
must recover in the same mode that a merchant or a corporation 
would adopt. They would not attempt it by retrenchment alone, 
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but by working at their assets, making their capital productive, and 
enlarging their resources. All the materials for enlarged resources 
and increase of capital are present, if by wise measures we choose 
to invite them at the best period of natural growth. The city’s 
taxation is four fifths of it upon land ; and the proposition is broadly 
discussed and supported that, if all personal property was relieved 
of tax and made free in this city, the influx of money and capital 
for all enterprises would so largely add to the business of the city, 
and so enhance the uses of real estate, that it could easily and profit- 
ably bear the additional one fifth of the taxation. The Constitution 
of this State does not require equal taxation, and it would be a 
very safe measure to try; it would lead directly to the profitable 
employment of all its citizens. 

With the facilities of steam transit and the improvement of the 
district north of the Harlem River annexed to the city, all the 
tendencies of growth due to natural causes will be toward the 
north, over an area subject to its own taxation. Without this 
growth the high values for taxation placed upon vacant land in 
this northern area are unsubstantial, and must disappear. Specu- 
lative values placed upon vacant land, because of its supposed 
future use, are not a sound basis for taxation. They ruin the 
owners and check improvements. If the values can not be reduced, 
they must be supported. Speculative values are based upon the 
expectation that a lot of land will come into a use, in say five 
years, which will make it worth say $10,000. Those who believe 
this will make five years’ discount on this price, to fix the present 
value of the lot. Their faith in such prices depends on the near- 
ness of the time in which they believe this use will be reached. 
There is a law, too, which determines the value of land and places 
a limit upon its rise. It is this: Where land is improved, the land 
is worth a sum equal to the value of the improvements. This is 
true in a general sense over neighborhoods and localities of like 
character. The real value of land is based upon its net rents and 
the rates of interest on permanent investments. This value de- 
pends on the improvements and buildings upon it. In a good 
farming district, a careful estimate of the average value of the 
buildings, fences, and improvements through the district will be a 
fair measure of the naked value of the land. On Broadway, the 
value of the building best adapted for the business of the street, 
and bringing the best rent, will best measure the naked value of 
the land on which it stands. The same rule holds in any residence 
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or business section of uniform character, and it deserves a great 
deal more consideration than this bare statement of it. There are 
many exceptions, under spasmodic or speculative causes, under 
transitions from one occupation to another, under cumulated lines 
of value, like the intersection of Broadway and the Fifth Avenue, 
and from special improvements in certain places ; but the general 
rule will be found true in all cases of extended and accurate obser- 
vation, and its bearing is this : that there is a law for the value of 
land, at a mean between speculative inflations and spasmodic de- 
pressions. It fixes a future value to land now vacant lying in the 
line of improvement, from which its present value is derived by a 
discount from that value and the cost of making it ready for im- 
provement. In any scheme for placing the taxation on land and 
making it uniform, this law becomes fundamental. 

There should be greater economy in the internal administration 
of the city’s supplies and waste. For this the fault lies with the . 
plan of the city. Places for daily market supplies of all sorts, and 
for daily waste of sewage, garbage, and sweepings, should have 
been provided ; a plan for a city without these is as defective as a 
residence would be which had no cellar and kitchen. The colonial 
plan of the lower part of the city provided for the only great mar- 
kets of original supply we now possess. Beyond that the plan con- 
tained no provision; the collection, deposit, and disposal of the 
daily waste was not provided for; and all this work is now done at 
a great expense. The markets of original supply—the Washington 
and Fulton markets—are wholly inadequate. The producers have 
insufficient accommodation, and a great army of expensive middle- 
men and distributors intervenes between the producer and the con- 
sumer, who pays a price double that which the producer receives, 
The producer should have place and space to be brought in im- 
mediate connection with the consumer. Places and spaces should 
also be provided for the daily waste, as they should have been in 
the original plan. The land which the city owned has long ago 
been sold, and for such purposes it has in great part to buy land, as 
it has bought it for its schoolhouses and courthouses, police sta- 
tions and fire stations. It is a great drawback to the city that its 
market supplies have to be drawn from so remote a place as Wash- 
ington Market ; it increases the necessary cost of living, makes it a 
needlessly expensive place for residence, and depresses its advance 
with a constant blight. Midway along the river border vast areas 
should be purchased, in immediate connection with ferries leading 
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to country highways and railroads, where the producer could meet 
the consumer face to face. A reasonable and moderate rent or 
license fee on each producer would be a good source of city reve- 
nue. To undertake such a reform presents the difficult question, 
viz., whether such markets should be carried on by the city or left 
to private enterprise. Private enterprise is the present system’; 
any change and reform must be by markets established and con- 
trolled by the city. The single difficulty is a broad area of land. 
Washington Market presents the right plan. It needs more space 
and a location farther up town. By such markets, in which the 
cost of middlemen and distribution—an enforced agency—could be 
dispensed with, the price could be reduced, and the city, for a fair 
license fee and for honest regulation, could derive a large income, 
similar in effect to the octroi duties in Paris. 

Not only should public places have been provided in the plan 
of the city for markets and for supplies, but also for the econom- 
ical disposal of all the city waste. This daily waste is of three 
classes : that which is useful for manure, that which is useful for 
filling, and that which is unfit for either. The science of chemistry 
has established the economy of returning the first class to the soil. 
Here the soil in the close vicinity of the city from which its daily 
supplies come, in New Jersey and Long Island, would receive this 
means of enrichment. Its place of deposit should be on the water- 
side, whence boats could move it to the water-side near the farms. 
The second class of waste is needed to the extent of tens of mil- 
lions of yards in the upper portion of the island, for the necessary 
filling of sunken lands, within the buikhead line along the water’s 
edge. A proper discrimination would soon reduce the third class 
of worthless waste to a minimum, for nothing is absolutely useless. 
The first requisite is places of local deposit ; the second, modes of 
transportation ; the last, the final deposit. These places for dispos- 
ing of its waste are as necessary in the economy of a city as they 
are in dwelling-houses. They must be properly located, and space 
otherwise valuable must be given up to them for the good of the 
whole. These places of local collection should be frequent and dis- 
tributed throug’: the city, so that the collection could be made with 
the least cost ot cartage. The surface and elevated railroads should 
be used, between midnight and morning, to transport the collec- 
tions in tight boxes to the place of final deposit. They should do 
the work as a rent-service to the city without expense. There is 
room for waste of the second class within the bulkhead lines on the 
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south side of the Harlem River for many years to come. All the 
lines of elevated and the avenue surface roads would reach it. The 
expense of final deposit and leveling would not be too great for the 
land to bear, from the increase of value gained by the filling up 
into solid streets and blocks ready for business occupation. These 
are two notable instances in city administration in which greater 
economy could be introduced. 

Most important of all the topics is the development of the un- 
explored resources of city revenue. In an article in the November 
number of this Review, the title of the city to its own streets, 
and its right to a compensation for all uses of the class which have 
received the legal designation of “ mixed public and private uses” 
—that is, uses which aid and extend the public use of the streets in 

a mode which also enriches private persons and corporations—were 
set forth ; and the grounds were stated in respect to the right of a 
compensation from the elevated railroads in the shape of a percentage 
of their gross receipts. ‘These same reasons support the city’s right 
to take compensation, or fixed rent, for every other kind of street 
occupation—surface railroads, telegraph poles, gas pipes, news and 
business stands, and all future uses. In every one of these cases 
the use of the city property is of great and paramount advantage 
to the private company, and an equal and just mode of compensa- 
tion should be established for them alike. Fixed sources of income 
are better for the city than the payment of a given sum as princi- 
pal for the privilege. Annual payment is therefore a better mode 
than the product of the sale of the privilege at auction ; the latter 
mode might operate as a grant which would be disadvantageous to 
the city in the future. Income rated by a fixed percentage, which 
will increase with the growth of the business out of which it arises, 
is best for the city and just forthe company, It obviates, too, the 
uncertainties which attend any calculation of the value of future 
rents. To base it upon gross income is better than upon net, for 
the latter is as variable as the most complicated calculations can 
make it. An examination of the statistics of the companies who 
use the streets would show, on well-established principles, what pro- 
portion the use of the streets bore to the capital they use, and what 
would be a fair proportion for the contribution the city gives by 
the use of its streets toward the general results. 

The use of the Fourth Avenue above Forty-second Street by 
the railroads which occupy it is a notable instance in which the 
rights of the city were not protected. The Harlem Railroad had a 
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right to use the avenue for two tracks, for a limited number of 
years, which were running out. Its tracks ran upon the surface 
for a portion of the distance between Forty-second Street and the 
Harlem River. The railroad required four tracks for an unlimited 
time. A few accidents led to an outcry from the people for a road 
at an undergrade. “Sink the track,” rang in the papers ; and the 
railroad company, following the people, by legislative aid took from 
them a perpetual right to four tracks, on a plan for the improve- 
ment of the avenue, the expense of which was borne one half by 
the company and one half by the city. In addition to this, the 
company have occupied by their depot and yards the whole of the 
avenue and portions of the cross-streets for several blocks. The 
principles on which the company should have given to the city com- 
pensation for the privileges and such use of the avenue were as clear 
then as now ; but there was no city officer to stand forth «nd ask 
for it—not even so much as to require frequent trains, low fares, 
and commutations on that part of the road which ran within the 
city limits. That alone would have been of great service to the 
city, in gathering the outflow of its population along with the rail- 
road lines which ran through its own territory. 

‘These thoughts point in the direction of measures to accomplish 
them, fitted into the contracts, laws, and ordinances by which the 
several companies enjoy their privileges, and adjusted to what they 
hold of right, what they assume beyond right, and what they have 
future need to ask for. The point is open to the city where its 
claims to revenue and rent service can be inserted and enforced ; 
but at this point the work is more appropriate to a lawyer’s office 
than to these pages. The city of Paris presents illustrations of the 
closest economy in the directions new presented. Its income for 
1878 was 254,063,335 francs, of which 122,203,250 was proposed 
from octroi duties on the supplies of food, etc., which entered its 
gates, and 28,369,895 of the residue from the use of the streets and 
other property, for every purpose under, upon, and above the surface. 
If New York were to begin now to establish on a sound basis a 
revenue from such uses of its property, within limits which were 
just to those who paid them, an income would be secured which 
would, by a reasonable increase with the growth of the city and a 
return of its prosperity, either provide for its debt within the period 
of its maturity, or relieve a large portion of the burden of its annual 
taxes. As a remedy for its financial evils retrenchment is wholly 
inadequate ; and an affirmative policy, by measures through which 
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its property will be made productive and its unexplored resources 
be made available, is imperative. 

A work of this kind is difficult ; it would be beset with antago- 
nisms and obstacles ; but it is practicable. It would gather immense 
momentum by being well stated ; the people would help in it. It. 
would insure a rapid recovery from past evils ; it would bring re- 
turning prosperity into the service of the city. Such an affirmative 
policy, firmly carried out, would, in a most notable instance of ill 
fortune, demonstrate that the best government was practicable in 
great cities, and that the American unit in political life, born in the 
town organization, did not fail under the complications of great 
aggregations of energy, population, and business. There is no bet- 
ter time for the practical consideration of any efforts for reform 
than the accession to power of a new Mayor such as Mr. Edward 
Cooper. The financial administration of the city is honestly con- 
ducted. The policy of retrenchment has been carried on so success- 
fully as to demonstrate its insufliciency for the relief that is needed, 
and that affirmative measures of some sort are in order. A com- 
bination between such a Comptroller as Mr. Kelly has shown him- 
self to be and Mayor Cooper may now produce all that is needed 
—a far-sighted and energetic administration, with the highest pro- 
fessional and non-political superintendence over all public works. 
There is no need of men who trifle along the surface of affairs, or 
who are satisfied with personal distinctions ; who are controlled by 
party considerations, or who drift on the current of abuses. A wise 
man to foresee, a patient man to perfect measures, and one with in- 
fluence to combine all forces to accomplish good results, is what the 
city of New York awaits. 

Wituam R. Marrm, 








































IV. 


THE PRESERVATION OF FORESTS. 


“ BALDNEss is perhaps the least of the thousand ills which man 
is heir to,” says De Lamartine, “ but it is a rather serious evil if it 
befalls a country. The value of a nation’s territory depends a good 
deal on its vegetative productiveness.” 

That “understatements” are in good taste is a rule with occa- 
sional exceptions ; for it would be about as appropriate to speak, 
like Aristophanes, of annihilation and death as “annoyances of the 
first magnitude,” as to talk about a “rather serious evil” in referring 
to the change of a national territory from fertility to desolation. 
We must think of individual instead of public misfortunes to im- 
agine a more serious evil than that. Nay, it is a grave question if 
we have a right to speak of any other evil as a national calamity 
in that fearfully literal sense of the word. War and revolution 
affect the upper strata of society, and pestilence may blight the 
flower of one entire generation, while yet the deep roots of national 
life remain intact, and capable of resuming their germinative func- 
tions with the next favorable season ; but spring and summer return 
in vain if the soil itself has lost its reproductive force, and neither 
secular nor religious reforms nor the most pawerful political stim- 
ulus can break the death-slumber of a nation whose country has 
ceased to support vegetable life. 

The inhabitants of Persia, Egypt, and Mesopotamia, and the 
Mediterranean nations, who once “enjoyed heaven on this side of 
the grave,” have thus perished together with their forests, leaving 
us a warning in the ruins of their former glory, which nothing but 
a plea of religious insanity can excuse us for having left unheeded 
for the last eighteen hundred years. 

The physical laws of God can not be outraged with impunity, 
and it is time to recognize the fact that there are some sins against 
which not one of the Scriptural codes of the East contains a word 
of warning. The destruction of forests is such a sin, and its sig- 
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nificance is preached by every desolate country on the surface of 
this planet. Three million square miles of the best lands which 
ever united the conditions of human happiness have perished in the 
sand drifts of artificial deserts, and are now more irretrievably lost 
to mankind than the island ingulfed by the waves of the Zuyder Zee. 

Some of these countries, like Egypt and Palestine, were over- 
taken by their fate long ago, while the ruin of others has been com- 
passed within comparatively recent periods. Since the beginning 
of the sixteenth century the population of the four Mediterranean 
peninsulas has decreased more than fifty-five millions, and the value 
of their agricultural products by at least sixty per cent. (even with- 
out making allowance for the increase in prices) ; and the rate of 
the decline from year to year bears an exact proportion to the de- 
crease of the forest area of every district. 

During the reign of Abul Hassan (1466-1484), the forests of the 
Sierra Nevada were protected by stringent legislation, and in every 
district where the original woods had disappeared the proportion of 
orchards and grain fields was no longer optional, but regulated by 
a code of “field laws.” After the conquest of Granada these laws 
were abrogated, and the Moorish orchards and chestnut groves dis- 
appeared to make room for Christian vineyards. The Moslem in- 
habitants of Andalusia, who were hunted out of Europe like wild 
beasts, had created a paradise in southern Spain ; but their Chris- 
tian conquerors could not prevent that country from becoming a 
desert. 

The Turkish provinces in Europe and Asia Minor, especially 
those south of the Balkans and southwest of the Taurus range, en- 
joyed abundant crops and comparative prosperity till after the ac- 
cession of Amurath ITI., when the exigencies of the Ottoman navy 
exhausted the timber stores of those regions, which ever since have 
been visited by periodic droughts and severe famines. The aridity 
of the south Italian coast districts and the island of Sicily dates 
from the time when cotton fields first superseded the mulberry 
groves of the Neapolitan silk-farmers, and the extensive grape cul- 
ture of Apulia encroached on the live-oak forests that had clothed 
the spurs of the Apennines since the days of the elder Pliny. Here, 
as well as in Greece and Portugal, the introduction of the tobacco 
plant, which needs a rich vegetable mold, suggested the cultiva- 
tion of the upper mountain-valleys, that had nursed the fountains 
of classic rivers in their ancient woods, and from the slopes of 
Olympus to the Sierra Morena the beds of former watercourses are 
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now marked only by barren ravines, choked with rocks and a maze 
of withered brambles. 

Afghanistan, Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, 
Macedonia, the southern islands of the Mediterranean, and the 
whole of northern Africa from Cairo to the western extremity of 
Morocco—countries which were once blessed with abundance and a 
glorious climate—are now either absolute sand wastes or the abodes 
of perennial droughts, hunger, and wretchedness ; and wherever 
statistical records have been preserved, it is proved, beyond the 
possibility of a doubt, that their misfortunes commenced with the 
disappearance of their arboreal vegetation. 

In view of these facts, it may not be quite uninteresting to know 
that since the year 1835 (the date of the first reliable South Ameri- 
can statistics) the forest area of the western hemisphere has de- 
creased at the average yearly rate of 7,600,000 acres, or about 
11,400 square miles ; and that in the United States alone this rate 
has advanced from 1,600 square miles in 1835 to 7,000 in 1855, and 
8,400 in 1876. Between 1750 and 1835 the total aggregate of for- 
ests felled in South and Central America (especially in southeastern 
Mexico), and in the Eastern, Southeastern, and Southwestern States 
of our republic, may be estimated at from 45,000,000 to 50,000,000 
acres. In other words, we have been w®-'ing the moisture-supply 
of the American soil at the average ratio of seven per cent. for 
each quarter of a century during the last one hundred and twenty- 
five years, and are now fast approaching the limit beyond which 
any further decrease will affect the climatic phenomena of the en- 
tire continent. 

When Ojeda and Vespucci landed at Rio Hondo in 1499, the 
mainlands of the New World contained already a greater propor- 
tion of barren territory than the northeastern continent (Asia and 
Europe) in the century of Herodotus and Xenophon. Three hun- 
dred years after the foundation of Rome, Europe, as we call all the 
western portion of that continent, was covered with continuous 
woods from Iberia to the foot-hills of the Caucasus, while the des- 
erts of the East were limited to the table-lands of Gobi and the 
northern half of the Arabian peninsula. But the seemingly inter- 
minable forests that excited the admiration of the first American 
colonists are in reality confined to an alluvial belt along the eastern 
coast of South America and the eastern third of our northern main- 
land. The eighteenth degree of longitude west from Washington 
marks very nearly the boundary between America Felix and Ameri- 
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ca Deserta, as we might distinguish the fertile eastern garden lands 
from the alkali plains of the West. This line, which passes through 
western Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, the Indian Territory, and eastern 
Texas, is approached here and there by the great East American 
Sylvania, which once reached from the Missouri to the Atlantic, 
and is bounded in the West by table-lands which, on the whole, 
exceed in sterility the so-called deserts of Central Asia, and contain 
regions which for hundreds of miles are absolutely without a vestige 
of vegetation. 

Between the Great Slave Lake and the Saskatchewan, our Brit- 
ish neighbors own a track of barren territory which surpasses the 
treeless plateau of northern Tartary in repulsiveness as well as in 
size ; and, owing to the lower temperature of America, the same 
degree of latitude that passes through extensive Siberian forests lies 
far to the north of a line that di.ides the last North American tim- 
ber lands from the dismal snow wastes of the polar regions. 

Adjoining the British boundary, we have a piece of sand land 
which reaches from the Red River of the North to the Indian 
reservations of Washington Territory, and southward to a line 
drawn from Virginia City to the mouth of the Big Cheyenne, and 
which, after subtracting a few strips of cottonwood-trees along the 
main watercourses, may be described, in the words of General 
Hazen, as “a blank from the Columbia to the Missouri—a hopeless 
and absolute barren, 300,000 square miles in extent.” Viewed from 
a sufficient elevation, the Black Hills of Dakota and the mountains 
of eastern Colorado would appear as forest islands in the midst of a 
sandy ocean—the fabled Great West, or the central plateau of our 
continent, which, instead of being an “ emigrants’ paradise,” is per- 
haps the most forbidding region which an intending agriculturist 
could encounter outside of northern Africa. The word barrenness 
is hardly sufficient to describe the azote and utterly unimprovable 
character of enormous sections of these plains. Sixty thousand 
square miles in Utah and Nevada, 45,000 in Arizona, and 180,000 
between the Rocky Mountains of New Mexico and the sand hills 
of western Texas, are as unfit for tillage as the crater of an active 
voleano, Twenty inches of annual rainfall may be considered as a 
minimum, below which no inland region can repay the trouble of 
cultivation ; but twelve inches is all that can be hoped for in the 
most favored districts of Arizona, while in the southern part of 
Utah and New Mexico the average yearly moisture-supply (even 
including occasional heavy dews) falls short of seven inches, and in 
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the center of the Llano Estacado amounts hardly to three inches 
and a half. There is no soél on these bleak hills, if that word 
implies any admixture of vegetable mold, but only a thin stratum 
of drift-sand or alkali dust, spread over the flinty rock ; and during 
the six summer months the hunter or miner may wander over dis- 
tricts as large as the island of Great Britain without seeing a drop 
of running water. The Pais del Muerto, the “Land of Death,” 
south of the Rio Gila, extends far into the republic of Mexico, 
which can boast of two other such embryo Saharas ; one in western 
Sonora and the other northeast of Mazatlan, between Durango and 
the seacoast. 

South America has few absolute deserts—i. e., lands devoid as 
well of annual as of perennial vegetation ; but portions of the 
Pampas and of the Tierra Templada of Peru are quite as sterile 
as the table-lands of Syria and southern Spain, and experience has 
proved that nine tenths of the Argentine Republic, and the larger 
half of Bolivia and Paraguay, can only be utilized as pasture 
grounds, 

In the heart of the Andes, too, there are extensive plateaus 
which even the enterprise of the Incas failed to put to any useful 
account ; and the Peruvian seacoast from Arequipa to the Chilian 
frontier is skirted by a broad belt of sandy downs. 

The treeless regions of America lie chiefly in the west, those of 
Africa and Arabia in the north, of Europe in the southeast, and of 
Australia in the northwest ; and the theory that all deserts on the 
face of our globe have been produced by the hand of man is, there- 
fore, supported by the remarkable circumstance that the most 
barren portions of four continents are found on the side turned to- 
ward Asia, and which, according to all geographical and ethnologi- 
cal probabilities, must have been first reached by the waves of emi- 
gration which emanated from that common home of the human 
race, 

But, besides these prehistoric (as we should call them rather 
than aboriginal) sand wastes, America now contains a number of 
smaller but growing deserts, which date their origin from the arri- 
val of the white man. Any neglect of the precautions by which 
Abul Hassan preserved the productiveness of the Andalusian Vega 
could not fail to be quickly resented by the thin-skinned soil of the 
tropical table-lands ; and it need not, therefore, surprise us that the 
Spaniards succeeded in desolating the plateaus of South and Central 
America, as their fathers had desolated those of Aragon and Castile, 
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and that even the rich valleys of the Brazos and Colorado have be- 
come subject to perennial droughts. 

Still, it might have been hoped that the virgin woods north of 
the Red River had been secured by nature against the possibility 
of such a fate. To overcome the stubborn fertility of the East 
American forest Jands might well seem a task which would baffle 
the united efforts of the cotton-planters and lumbermen for a thou- 
sand years to come; but a fatal perseverance in the worst possible 
method of cultivation has solved the problem in less than two cen- 
turies. Eleven times (or almost every other year) since 1850 the 
country between the Alabama River and the State border of the 
two Carolinas had to suffer from dry summers, which in 1855, °59, 
and °75 threatened the South with a general famine, and have per- 
manently lowered the average water line of some Southern rivers 
by several inches. It seems that, while there were any remnants 
of woodland to encroach upon, irrigation and the use of fertilizers 
were never resorted to. The rich mold of a newly cleared piece 
of land yields abundantly for a few years, but the quick repetition 
of uniform crops soon exhausts the soil, and where labor is cheap 
the temptation may have been great to abandon such worn-out 
lands to their fate and continue the work of destruction in the 
forests. But if, instead of thus denuding entire countries, the 
planters had spared a grove here and there, they would have reaped 
larger crops on a hundred acres than they can now on a square mile, 
in spite of the lavish use of guano ; and the woods, besides reward- 
ing their forbearance with fuel, nuts, and berries, would have in- 
sured the needful humidity of the atmosphere, the perpetuity of 
their springs, and the health and happiness of their children. 

The coincidence of more favorable climatic and geological con- 
ditions than any other region of the Western World can boast of, 
has so far enabled the State of North Carolina to resist the devas- 
tating energy of her tobacco-planters and turpentine-distillers ; but 
the country which once realized Daniel Boone’s ideal of a hunter’s 
paradise, the land south and southeast of the Kentucky River, which 
he describes as “a boundless rolling ocean of wood-covered hills,” 
has now hardly tree-shade and water enough left for the exigencies 
of the stock-breeders, and assumes an ominous resemblance to the 
parched hill country of southern California. 

In the sandy and level districts of New Jersey and Delaware the 
natural tendency to aridity is counteracted by the extensive orchards 
that have taken the place of the virgin forests ; but the farmers of 
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Wisconsin, northern Illinois, and Indiana, who devote their plains 
to the exclusive production of grain crops, are inviting a danger 
from which the neighborhood of the Great Lakes will not save them 
for many more years. 

The ruinous experiments of the Old World nations have taught 
them some lessons which will be repeated on our own continent, 
unless we prefer to learn by a cheaper method, remembering the 
thrifty proverb of the aliena pericula. As a general rule, from 
which only the alluvial deltas of large rivers can be excepted, we 
must assume a sixfold excess of treeless area over the woodlands of 
any district as the limit, beyond which its fertility becomes depen- 
dent on irrigation and artificial stimulants, and which can not be far 
exceeded without defeating the purposes of tillage ; for after the 
total disappearance of forests from a large tract of land, the lost 
fertilizing influence of arboreal vegetation can only be retrieved by 
processes whose expensiveness would neutralize the profits of hus- 
bandry. In Persia, Asia Minor, southern Spain, and throughout 
northern Africa, with the exception of Egypt, agriculture has ceased 
to “pay” in the commercial sense of the word, and the peasants 
prefer semi-starvation to the superhuman task of raising a full crop. 

Only a small portion of the magnificent forests that once adorned 
the paradise of the Mediterranean nations owe their destruction to 
war, accidental fires, or the market value of their timber ; but in the 
Old World, as well as in Wisconsin and Alabama, the cultivators 
of cereals and some other annuals have felled ten out of every dozen 
acres of woodlands that have disappeared from the face of the earth. 
The lumberman selects the tallest and straightest trees, prefers the 
full-grown ones even for fuel, and not only permits, but desires and 
helps, the saplings to replace their fallen seniors ; while the grain- 
or cotton-planter uproots the forests to the bottom of the organic 
soil, and glories in the sight of a level country, “cleared” as far as 
the eye can reach. In accordance therewith, we see that the cedars of 
Lebanon, which had to furnish timber for every architectural enter- 
prise of western Asia since the days of Solomon, are not exhausted 
yet ; that the peninsula of Yucatan, which has supplied the world 
with logwood and mahogany for three hundred years, is still as 
woody as before its discovery by the conquistadores ; and that the 
coast districts of Maine, Michigar and North Carolina, which have 
been most heavily taxed by the ‘umber-trade of North America, 
contain still as much woodland as the rest of our Eastern States 

taken together. 
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In the agricultural districts of the Southern and Central States 
the cultivation of four deciduous plants—maize, wheat, tobacco, and 
cotton—has accelerated the work of denudation, which in the Old 
World was accomplished almost by wheat alone ; and it is a fact of 
ominous significance that the first swarm of the Rocky Mountain 
locusts which invaded the Atlantic settlements made its appearance 
in the western counties of Alabama, the “champion cotton State ” 
of the South. 

The physical history of the eastern continents has demonstrated 
that, where the productions of the soil have been reduced to decid- 
uous (or “ annual”) plants, neither remoteness from the equator nor 
the neighborhood of the ocean can secure a country against the 
fate of northern Africa—the utter and permanent extinction of 
organic life. The desolation of the central regions of a continent 
is only observed where such districts are formed by table-lands of 
considerable elevation, as in Utah, northern Mexico, and Turkistan. 
The midland plains of South America and the birth-land of the 
Nile are covered with a luxuriant vegetation, while the Sahara bor- 
ders on the very ocean for more than fifteen hundred miles, and 
Arabia, with eighty-five per cent. of desert surface, is surrounded 
by four seas. The highlands of northern Tartary rival those of 
Dakota in barrenness as well as in the severity of their winter cli- 
mate, and Europe as well as South America contains many dreary 
wastes at a great distance from the equator; while the equator 
itself, in its range through two continents and three large islands, 
does not touch a single desert nor any country that ever suffered 
from a scarcity of water. 

It would be a mistake, then, to suppose that any region inclines 
to aridity on account of its latitude or its distance from the sea. A 
natural tendency of that kind, or rather an inability to withstand 
the ravages of man for any length of time, can only be ascribed to 
extensive table-lands of an elevation exceeding three thousand feet, 
and remote from any higher and snow-covered mountain range. 
Vast lowland plains may preserve their productiveness under very 
trying circumstances, as we see in Russia, China, and southern 
India—countries that have been under cultivation for more than 
fifteen centuries ; but the only regions which seem absolutely proof 
against any outrages on their fertility are the alluvial estuaries and 
deltas of larger rivers, and valleys at the foot of mountain ranges 
which lift their summits above the line of eternal snow. No such 
mountains are found east of the Mississippi, and the glaciers and 
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perennial snow fields of the West are restricted to a few isolated 
peaks ; but of alluvial bottom lands, replenished by inexhaustible 
rivers, we own about forty thousand square miles, at the mouth of 
the Mississippi and its southern tributaries and in the swamps of 
the Gulf coasts, whose inhabitants, like those of the lower Amazon 
Valley, may violate every law of agricultural economy to their 
hearts’ content ; they will never exhaust the cornucopia of the river 
god, who will continue to lavish his abundance on them, as he has 
lavished it on Egypt, in spite of all they can do to abuse his bounty 
—though these exceptional privileges may be offset by the un- 
healthiness of their luxurious marshes. But the vast majority of 
our population, the dwellers of the Western plains and the hill coun- 
tries of the East and North, enjoy their prosperity on terms which, 
however easy to the strict observer, and seemingly pliant to altered 
conditions, are in reality as inexorable as the laws of health. 

In a country like ours, where government interference is almost 
sure to make a reform unpopular, and where, happily, the enforce- 
ment of unpopular laws is still impossible, the success of every 
legislative innovation depends on the degree in which the public’s 
opinion of its usefulness has approached to conviction ; and I be- 
lieve that, in regard to the necessity of forest laws, as the Austri- 
ans call them, this condition will be attained by the following 
provisional measures : 

1. In every township, or smaller subdivision of a county or par- 
ish, where the disappearance of arboreal vegetation begins to affect 
the perennial springs and watercourses or the fertility of the fields, 
let a space of, say, fifty acres, on a hill if possible, or on ground of 
comparative elevation, be appropriated for a “township grove,” an 
oasis to be forever consecrated to shade-trees, birds’ nests, picnics, 
and playing children. 

2. In all new settlements, and in the mountain regions of the 
older States where a remnant of the primeval forests has survived, 
let the woods on the upper ridges or on the summits of isolated 
hills be spared by mutual agreement of the proprietors. By elimi- 
nating decaying trees and cultivating the aftergrowth, such forest 
reservations may become directly remunerative, especially in dis- 
tricts where timber and firewood are as scarce as they are sure to 
be in all our central States before the end of this century. 

3. In the treeless regions of the “ Great West,” not only ama- 
teur societies (which have set a good example in Kansas and Iowa, 
and in the Southwest here and there), but every grange and farm- 
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ers’ union of every county should devote themselves to the work 
of tree-culture. Let them form oak-, beech-, and pine-tree associ- 
ations, organize rival forest clubs under attractive names, offer 
prizes for the greatest number of shade-trees of five or more inches 
in diameter raised by any planter, celebrate the return of spring by 
grove festivals after the manner of the ancient Assyrians, or try the 
device of Pastor Oberlin, who created a paradise in a dreary valley 
of the upper Moselle, by instructing parents to plant a hatful of 
chestnuts or cherry kernels at the birth of every child, which it 
became the duty and the privilege of the little citizen to cultivate. 

4, Let every landed proprietor see to it that the balks or boun- 
daries of his estates, and the unplowed ridges between the sub- 
divisions, be set with shade-trees, and that wooden fences be either 
supplanted or reénforced by quickset hedges. 

5. Plant fruit-trees wherever there is a piece of ground neither 
otherwise occupied nor absolutely barren ; and be sure that their 
influence on the atmosphere in summer and their fertilizing leaves 
in fall will more than indemnify the adjoining fields for the modi- 
cum of sunlight they may intercept. 

Any State, nay, any county, where these precautions should be 
generally adopted, would soon be so unmistakably distinguished by 
the unfailing humidity and freshness of its fields and the abun- 
dance of its crops, that the sheer necessity of competition would 
induce backward neighbors to try the same experiment ; and before 
long the maxim would not only be generally recognized, but gener- 
ally acted upon, that husbandry and tree-culture are inseparable. 

But the interest we should take in the preservation of our woods 
might rest on even a broader basis than their agricultural impor- 
tance. That man was not created in a desert, nor in a cotton field 
or a city, but in a forest, is one of the few points in which Moses 
and Darwin agree ; and, with our forests, we would lose their health- 
giving atmosphere, the music of their song-birds, the purest enjoy- 
ments of our early years, and nature’s remedy for the mental dis- 
cords of manhood. Woods are the native life-element of the human 
race ; and a homesickness, an instinctive yearning after the garden 
home of our forefathers, haunts the nomad of the desert as well as 
the inhabitant of luxurious cities. 

“Tf a future Messiah should appear among us,” says Gotthold 
Lessing, “ ask him what he can do to restore our lost earthly para- 
dise, and let that be the test of his divine authority.” But a para- 
dise is much easier lost than restored, Nature, instead of healing 
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corrupt civilizations, prefers to civilize healthy barbarians ; and the 
wildest wilderness of the backwoods has a better chance to be im- 
proved into a garden than the desolate remnants of the finest East- 
ern garden to be restored to vitality. Lands as well as their nations 
seem subject to chronic diseases ; and, if the “ baldness of a country” 
is not a cureless evil, the geographical records of the Old World at 
least prove nothing to the contrary. From Bokhara to Gibraltar 
the progress of that disease has been toward death—toward the total 
disappearance of organic life ; and the present productiveness of our 
most favored regions is no safeguard against the possibility of such 
a fate. 

Even now, though exposed to the blighting influence of sur- 
rounding deserts, some districts of Turkish Asia and southeastern 
Europe can rival the garden spots of the Western World ; but of 
the fertility of their golden age neither the valley of the San Joa- 
quin nor the “ Piedmont” counties of North Carolina can give us 
more than a faint conception. In Assyria and the central provinces 
of Asia Minor, where water is now as scarce as in the eternal man- 
sion of Dives, the humidity of the soil, combined with a sunny 
climate, once produced grain crops, flowers, and fruit-trees in a 
superabundance which could astonish even the children of Israel, 
who had become familiar with the bottom lands of Egypt, and, even 
in the latter centuries of the Roman Empire, could lure the Italian 
magnates from their luxurious villas. Pliny, Hadrian, Marcus 
Aurelius, Alexander Severus, and others frequented the Elysian 
valleys of Smyrna and Antioch, much as a Massachusetts Senator 
might rusticate in Chattanooga or Los Angeles ; and the Emperor 
Varus, who marched against the Parthian invaders, a. p. 162, was 
so charmed by the mountain gardens of Daphne that, like Tasso’s 
Rinaldo in his dolce prigione, he forgot his army, empire, and all, 
and rusticated away, while his generals were battling in distant 
Mesopotamia. Two centuries after the birth of Christ, and after 
the hordes of Persia and Arabia and the legions of Rome had ray- 
aged this garden for more than a thousand years, Asia Minor still 
contained forty-five cities whose population exceeded a hundred thou- 
sand each ; and the total number of her inhabitants, variously esti- 
mated from fifty-five million to twice that number, certainly exceed- 
ed the present population of the North American Continent. The 
Grecian settlements, which occupied only a narrow strip along the 
western coast, were more populous than the entire Asiatic empire 
of Turkey in its present extent, and Mesopotamia sustained more 
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human beings to the square mile than the south of modern England 
or the factory districts of Belgium. What land of the New World 
is safe, if such a country could become a desert ? 

The least regard for the welfare of our children might teach us 
to attach a stigma to the wanton destruction of forests which even 
the invader of a hostile country would hesitate to incur. No other 
sin is so relentlessly visited upon posterity. The children of the 
poor Spanish peasant have to starve because their forefathers devas- 
tated the Sierras, and “preferred the cultus of the Virgin to the 
culture of the fruit-trees,” as Guiccardini maliciously expresses it ; 
and unborn generations may labor in vain to repair the ruin which 
we might now prevent by such simple precautions. If we admit 
that “he is a benefactor of mankind who makes two blades of grass 
grow where only one grew before,” we can hardly fail to recognize 
the turpitude of an act which has entailed incurable sterility on 
regions which once furnished the means of life and happiness to 
millions of human beings. Like the destruction of cereals, it might 
be called a crimen in Deam, a crime against the sanctity of our all- 
sustaining Mother Earth. 

If we consider how the agricultural products of the eastern 
continents become from year to year more inadequate to the wants 
of their still growing population, we may foresee the time when the 
hope of the world will depend on the productiveness of the Ameri- 
can soil; but that productiveness depends on the fertilizing influ- 
ence of the American forests. If they are gone, we shall have on 
earth no newer world to hope for; no future Columbus can allevi- 
ate the struggle for existence ; “ we must fight it out on this line.” 

“What an opportunity to recover!” exclaims Baron Varnhagen 
—“to recover from all our physical, financial, and political diseases 
in that broad continent of woodlands and of freedom! What a 
blessed and lasting chance to heal all the wounds and retrieve all the 
losses which the cruel Old World and the mistakes of the last 
eighteen centuries have inflicted upon us!” 

Let us make the best, then, of this opportunity to recover ; for, 
while the fate of Asia Minor makes it rather doubtful if the chance 
will be a lasting one, it is distressingly probable that it will be our 
last. 

Feix L. Oswa.p. 























V. 


THE “SOLID SOUTH.” 


I, 


Tue “Solid South” is a reaction against proscription, attended 
by misgovernment, and a protest against the ever-recurring menace 
of Federal interference. 

There are many ways of punishing a people, just as there are 
many kinds of arbitrary power. The old methods have for the 
most part grown obsolete. It was left for the leaders of the Re- 
publican party, having confiscated more property and impoverished 
more non-combatants than were ever before submitted to the hazards 
of war, to invent a new process in the art of inflicting popular pains 
and penalties—that of freeing the slave and enslaving the free on 
the side of the vanquished. Nor was this all; for, adding insult to 
injury, it was done on the assumption that the class enslaved, unfit 
to govern or to be trusted, was at once treacherous and cruel ; it 
was done, and its succeeding enormities have been justified, in the 
name of philanthropy, patriotism, and liberty, and in terms at once 
complacent and unfeeling. 

It did not last because it could not last. With the overthrow 
of responsible governments, there came disorders, and, as a conse- 
quence of these, the destruction of material prosperity. Ruin in the 
South threatened ruin at the North. The party which wrought the 
mischief was unable to maintain itself in its mischief. It lost its 
footing therefore, slowly but surely, until, twice driven from power 
in the lower House of Congress, it is about to lose possession of the 
upper. To this conclusion the “Solid South,” united by proscrip- 
tion, has indeed played a most important part ; but it has been a 
part assigned to it by the Republican leaders themselves. The 
South is simply what the Republican party has made it. Failing 
to destroy by reconstruction, failing to divide by misrepresentations, 
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threats, and hard words, the policy now is to make the solidity of 
self-defense the pretext for a “Solid North,” and to accomplish at 
last what was designed at first, the perpetual ascendancy of sectional 
passions. 

To this end the politicians and the journalists of the Republican 
party have set themselves the task of educating the Northern mind; 
and no occasion is missed for establishing and enforcing the assump- 
tions on which the native white people of the South are to be sub- 
verted : that they are lawless in practice and disloyal at heart ; that 
they hate the blacks and seek to disfranchise them ; that they ac- 
tually do suppress all liberty of speech and action ; and, finally, 
that if the whole power of the North is not consolidated to check 
their progress, they will presently control the Government, over- 
throw the national credit, and disgrace the national honor. These 
are mere sectional and partisan assumptions, which, if true, bode no 
good for the future of the Republic. But they are persisted in all 
along the Republican line with an ardor which never loses its self- 
glorifying righteousness, and a painstaking zeal in the fabrication 
of examples worthy the fanatical times of religious persecution. 
Every utterance which can be misquoted or misconceived is tortured 
into treason. Every fisticuff is elevated to the dignity of rebellion. 
Everything, in short, that passes in the South is wrested from its 
surroundings, and lugged off Northward to do duty as an informer 
against the humanity and opinions of the Southern people, to whom 
are assigned baser motives and a different standard of morality than 
prevail at the North. Thus tittle-tattle, hitherto employed by mis- 
chief-makers in the poor service of private pique, has got a promo- 
tion, has become a Government agent, and ranks as one of the forces 
in our public life. 

As far as the authors of this policy are concerned, it is useless 
for the South to offer so much as a plea in its own behalf. Like 
Sydney Smith’s old women who quarreled across an alley, the two 
can never agree because they argue from opposite premises. Nay, 
the premise set up by the Republicans was constructed in order 
that there might be no possible agreement. It may be fairly doubted 
whether the abject submission of the Southern mind to the dictation 
of the extremest Republican leader, selected for the purpose, would 
exempt the South from the reproaches of the Republican party and 
the defamation of the Republican press, or secure that internal free- 
dom from Federal tampering which is so necessary, not only to its 
domestic peace, but to its progress in good works and arts. 





THE “SOLID SOUTH.” 


Il. 


It is given out, apparently by authority, that the President has 
no idea of joining the stalwarts of his party in this new crusade 
against the South, but that, confessing a certain disappointment in 
the reception accorded his conciliatory policy by the Southern peo- 
ple, he will proceed without malignance upon the line of his duty, 
executing the Federal laws with rigorous impartiality. 

Assuredly, no one can complain of such a course, carried out in 
good faith. But everybody knows that, as a rule, there is consider- 
able divergence between the professions and performances of men in 
great place ; and, as the relation of the South to the Government 
is still sufficiently equivocal to tempt partisans to rush in where 
statesmen dare not tread, and, moreover, as partisan legislation has 
furnished machinery to that very end, thoughtful people may well 
regard the position assumed by the President as lacking in specifi- 
cation, and therefore to be accepted with allowance, if not with 
anxiety. For example, the President need not say that in with- 
drawing the troops from the South he merely accepted the situa- 
tion, carrying out the plan already agreed upon by his predecessor. 
Again, he might well spare himself the trouble of mentioning that, 
even if he desired to undo what he has done, he could not. Sug- 
gestions of this kind are presumptuous and misleading. They are 
unworthy to come from the Chief Magistrate of a great and united 
country, who is conscious of having done his duty by the whole 
people. They smell of the old leaven of sectional bigotry, and 
make one doubt whether the official who permits such expressions 
to escape him is capable of executing the Federal laws, designed in 
the first place for party service, impartially in the South. 

An election never occurs, North or South, but that on the side 
of the defeated there is plenty of outcry. Perhaps too often there 
is plenty of reason for outcry. If the foundations of this, true or 
false, are to be carefully collected by hostile agents appointed at 
Washington for the purpose, how shall we hope ever to be rid of 
the sources of sectional strife? There will never be a party in 
power which will not use the machine made to its hand. There 
will never be an election in which it may not be used. It is the 
machine itself, and the President’s unquestionable application of it, 
which constitute the danger; and, as he declares hime. ** disappointed 
in the Southern people, it can hardly be hoped that he will not give 
his ear rather to the adventurers who run to him with wild stories 
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than to the less enterprising and demonstrative elements of society, 
which recognize neither his paternity nor his right of surveillance. 

For why should he be disappointed in the South? He came 
among us, and we treated him as a President and a gentleman 
should be treated. Did he expect us to break up our party con- 
nections and relations and join his party, or unite with him in mak- 
ing a new party? What has happened in the South the last twelve 
months which has not happened in the North? We have reached 
the millennium in neither section. In both there are disorders and 
violence ; the strong are unjust ; the weak are trod upon; and good 
men are not always able to quell bad men. But is this situation to 
be mended by renewing sectional bickerings, and throwing into the 
flame of evil, which always burns, the combustible materials of par- 
tisan interest and malice ? 

The principle of home rule has not yet been denied by any re- 
spons?ble American authority. By the operations of the adminis- 
trative policy its practice was restored in the South. The President 
claims that in restoring it he only did his duty, which is true, and 
in which event party payment should not be asked. Undoubtedly 
beneficent results have followed. Undoubtedly beneficent results 
will continue to follow. The partisan solidarity of the South is 
referable, not to unfair elections, but primarily to the courses pur- 
sued respectively by the Republican and Democratic parties of the 
North. The one has been friendly ; the other has been proscriptive 
and unfriendly. The South, on the issues of the last few years, is 
Democratic, and for good reason. It would be strange if it were 
not. It is the effort to array the North against us on a line of pro- 
scription, simply because we have resisted and do resist proscrip- 
tion, which seems unreasonable, and which we contest. At this 
time there is, practically, no Republican party in the South to con- 
test elections with the Democrats. In South Carolina and Louisi- 
ana, where it subsisted by military sufferance, and was represented 
by armed encampments, the withdrawal of the troops left it with- 
out a reason for continued existence. It fell to pieces literally by 
its own rottenness. In Louisiana, at the recent election, its rem- 
nants united themselves with the wildest rag-money lunatics; in 
South Carolina there was not enough left of it to put a ticket in 
the field. Yet the Republican press of the North, taking the old 
set of bankrupt vagabonds and jail-birds for their witnesses, are 
shrieking for “a free ballot,” and pointing to Democratic majorities 
in South Carolina, where there was no Republican organization, as 
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proof of foul play. And because the people of the South dare to 
defend themselves, they are denounced en masse as traitors to lib- 
erty and humanity, whose chief delight is “ bulldozing” and ballot- 
box-stuffing. 

Against this unfair and illiberal dealing the South protests, and 
the protest is universal, embracing all the responsible elements of 
life. There is thus a real difference between a “Solid South” and 
a “Solid North.” The South is “solid” in its own defense. The 
Republican leaders would have the North “solid” in continued 
pursuit and persecution of the South. At this rate we should never 
have any peace, never have any sectional repose, never have any 
national prosperity and glory in which all might share; but we 
should go on forever, criminating and recriminating, steadily im- 
pairing the public credit, ultimately to close the account in bank- 
ruptcy, repudiation, anarchy, and despotism. 

To this feast the sectional policy of the Republicans invites us. 
That policy is not only aggressive, but is based upon an assumption 
which, if it be true, means the overthrow of republicanism—the 
incapacity of the people of the South for self-government. 


Ill, 


The people of the South are nothing if not sentimental. Cli- 
matic influences have, of course, had much to do with this idiosyn- 
cratic feature of Southern life ; but it is also the offspring of con- 
ditions equally potent: the institution of slavery, which built up 
great homesteads and homestead affections, for one ; a leisurely, 
isolated, provincial existence, affording the opportunity and the 
means for the equivocal culture of the voluptuary, not the severe 
training of the schools, for another ; a traditionary reverence for 
England and things English, an inherited love of old English liter- 
ature, a belief in the social, domestic, and pc'itical system of Eng- 
land, or rather in a mistaken conception of that system, for a third. 
The Southern lad who has been educated at home knows a little 
Latin, less Greek, and a great deal of Erglish ; his repertory em- 
bracing a mass of crude knowledge, sometimes familiar, sometimes 
useless, but always engaging, crowded in between Addisvn and Swift 
and Hallam and Macaulay. Of mathematics he is almost as igno- 
rant as of Greek ; and, with a store of what, for the want of a bet- 
ter term, the world agrees in calling polite learning, lacking not in 
readiness, he lacks accuracy, the source and resource of modern 
thought and action. He is thus, in the materialistic debates of a 
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thoroughly materialized generation, an ill match for the cool and 
wary disputant, who throws rhetoric to the dogs and plies the heart- 
less logic of statistics. 

The whirligig of time, come at last to the aid of the North, has 
brought in its revenges. For fifty years, during the bucolic period 
of the republic, the South sent its best men into public life, the 
North its worst. The Southern statesman may not have been al- 
ways a planter or even a rich man; but, when he was not, he still 
sprang from the dominant class, and was a conservative. In a 
sparsely settled agricultural community, yielding to the foremost 
talent, professional incomes necessarily small, a seat in Congress 
was, in dollars and cents, as lucrative employment as was to be had. 
To him whose fortune made him independent of venal considera- 
tions, the place itself was sufficiently tempting. So the South never 
wanted for efficient representatives : men in full sympathy with the 
spirit of the age; men adequate to all the exigencies of the time ; 
good judges of constitutional law, though poor judges of facts and | 
figures, which did not happen to rule ; good declaimers and debat- | 
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ers upon the theoretic topics which arose out of an angry sectional 

controversy. The North, on the other hand, in many instances, 

sent her lackeys to Congress. Her rising merchants, lawyers—citi- 

zens of real worth and mark—could seldom afford to abandon great 

and paying enterprises, to give up richly rewarded professional pur- 

suits, to struggle for political preferment, which not only demanded 

sacrifices, but required the exercise of low arts and imposed the 
contamination of vulgar association. With rare exceptions they 

staid at home. The scrub who could scuffle, the pettifogger who 

might not get a practice but who could serve a corporation, went 

to Washington ; and these were unable to cope with the gentlemen 

of the South either in honesty or in capacity. To be sure, there 

were many notable exceptions. When Tom Marshall stumbled 

upon John Quincy Adams in the House—when Hayne shied an un- 

wary lance at Webster in the Senate—the force of the whole cul- 

ture upon half culture showed itself, to the discomfiture of two 

men of real genius. But such scenes were rare. The rule was t 
that the Southerner came off victor in most of the fights and got 

most of the glory ; and for the reason given, and no other. 

Times have changed ; conditions are reversed. Beneath this 
illusory stream of glory a steady undercurrent ran. A conspicuous 
Southern statesman, Mr. Toombs of Georgia, recently boasted that 
during eighteen years’ service in Congress he had never obtained a 
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dollar for his district. His Northern colleagues were neither so 
sublimated nor so squeamish. While he declaimed they maneuvred : 
a light-house here, a custom-house there ; to-day a railway subsidy, 
to-morrow a river improvement ; fat cuts in all the general appro- 
priation bills ; land grants and water grants, year in and year out, 
from one session to another. Truly, the Southerner had to pay 
dearly for his glory! Finally the war came, and, the North 
equipped, the South without equipment—a victim to misleading 
theories and calculations, each of which in its order came to grief 
—the issue was simply that of force against force, and, as discern- 
ing men on both sides saw at least a year before the close of it, 
there could be but one result. 


IV. 


The overthrow of the Confederacy verified the predictions and 
vindicated the opinions of the conservative intelligence of the 
South, which had opposed disunion, and was dragged into the 
secession movement by the violence of the times. It also produced 
an element previously unknown in the South—a bright, active, self- 
reliant young manhood, educated in the rude school of war. Since 
1865 the Republican party has done what it could to debauch and 
destroy these germs of a new and sound political life ; and if it has 
not quite succeeded, its failure has been due rather to the strength 
of the germs than to any lack of tormenting ingenuity in its meth- 
ods. I shall not burden this hasty réswmé with a recital of the 
nagging which divided time with the muddling, throughout the 
short-sighted treatment bestowed upon the Southern people and the 
Southern question by the Republican leaders. It is sufficient to say 
that the charge of exceptional hostility to the negro rests mainly 
upon devices brought about to produce antagonism and to prevent 
an honest understanding and codperation between the native races, 
and that the cackle about “ social ostracism” rests upon no founda- 
tion worthy of respectful consideration. 

The wonder is, not that there has been so much bloodshed at 
the South, but that, under the circumstances, there has been so 
little. But, much or little, the country at large can look with hope 
only to domestic forces for improved conditions. Outside political 
pressure tends but to inflame. Administrative meddling begets 
conflicts of jurisdiction in the courts, State and national ; between 
the two stools, justice falls to the ground and malefactors make 
their escape. He is a poor judge of human nature, or else very 
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ignorant of the Southern character, who does not know that the 
well-being of the negro must originate at home ; most certainly it 
can not be shaped or hastened by missionaries carrying banners on 
which sectional and partisan inscriptions, carefully worded to convey 
the greatest possible offense to the native white population, are em- 
blazoned. The negro is placable and kindly—the fortunate possessor 
of a sweet, loving, and generous nature. He is yet half a savage. 
His future is shrouded in mists which are not very penetrable. A 
free man, a citizen, a voter, he should be left to work out his destiny 
—a hard one at best—in his own way. Rescued from the agitation 
of which he has been the victim, he is likely to grow in grace and 
good works; to educate himself and to be educated, slowly of course; 
to be useful, contented, and happy; perhaps to develop, with in- 
creasing aspiration and advancing civilization, faculties now merely 
susceptible and imitative into forces of which he does not dream. 
But, employed for party service as he was employed for domestic 
service, he is a devil incarnate; a barbarian, useful to the basest 
purposes ; the easy prey of the vilest. No true friend of his but 
would take him out of politics as a factor or leading issue. Handled 
for ten years as an instrument of torture and pillage by unscrupulous 
camp-followers who remained in the South to rob the dead and dying 
left by braver and better men upon the field, the time may come 
when he will compose the Tenth Legion in the Army of Repudia- 
tion, already mustering in the North, to sweep down upon New 
England, with New England’s own battle-cries in his mouth and 
the reflection of hell itself in his eyes. Better, far better, leave him 
where he stands, to be “bulldozed,” if you please, into voting the 
Democratic ticket, than attach him again to the fortunes of a cor- 
rupt and heartless body of mercenaries, having no local interest or 
ties, to be used by them for incendiary purposes. Better, far better, 
leave him to his fate with the conservative intelligence of the South, 
which comprehends his peculiarities and sympathizes with his real 
wants and needs, than have him trained and sharpened for efficient 
service in future agrarian movements. 

It is absurd, if not monstrous, to suppose that he can ever govern 
in the South, or anywhere else. The scheme to force his ascendancy 
is merely a job to transfer Tweedism from the North to the South, 
and to multiply the Tweeds in the fancied interest of the Repub- 
lican party. The negro is a creature of circumstance, easily led. 
He voted the Republican ticket while there was a Freedman’s 
Bureau to serve him rations, while there were promises of “ forty 
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acres and a mule” to lure him into camp, while Republicanism 
seemed synonymous with the glittering paraphernalia and the power 
of the armies he had seen sweep over the country. These with- 
drawn, he fell under the ordinary domestic influences, and is to-day 
voting the Democratic ticket with the cheerful adaptability of his 
nature. He is at least out of harm’s way. He is beginning to de- 
pend less upon the Government and more upon himself. In his 
person and property he is as safe as a man, ignorant and poor, can 
be. A true philanthropy, whose first duty is to advise itself, would 
see the wisdom of letting well enough alone. Nobody pretends 
that the condition of the negro is an enviable one. It is only 
affirmed that it is better than it was under his old or his new mas- 
ter, the planter or the carpet-bagger ; and that his future can not 
be improved by going back for counsels or practices into the period 
of reconstruction. 

In its organized capacity, neither party cares anything for the 
negro. Each would enslave him to its uses. But there is in the 
South, as there can not be in the North, a humanity which is not 
partisan, born of old ties and associations, common griefs, fellow 
feeling, which link the homestead and the cabin, not perhaps by 
hooks of steel, but by “the mystic chords of memory” which 
stretch across the chasm between the present and the past. To 
this humanity, and to it alone, the destiny of the negro may be 
safely intrusted. If i¢ does not educate and elevate him, the fault 
will be his, and not its want of interest and effort. The Republican 
party has done much to stamp this out ; but, thank God, it is not 
yet extinct ! 


Vv. 


In these random notes upon the “ Solid South,” I have attempt- 
ed to give, in a suggestive way, the case of the Southern people 
against the Republican leaders, with some reference to their case 
for themselves ; and by the term “Southern people ” I mean, dis- 
tinctly, the responsible classes, on whom the Government and the 
Northern people must rely, if the rule of the bayonet is not to be 
restored ; the native white population as distinguished from the 
irresponsible, entirely ignorant, and helpless blacks, who, having no 
volition of their own, must and will be controlled, either in the 
home interest by those who represent it, or in the rotten-borough 
interest by partisan agents sent down to usurp the honest and be- 
neficent functions of home rule. I have charged that the Republican 
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party, which for ten years had sole custody of the Government, 
ignored all that was good and cultivated all that was bad in the 
South. I have hinted that there are people in the South who, 
“forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before,” not only love their country, and are 
loyal to all that should constitute its greatness and pride, but enter- 
tain sound opinions upon the material issues which press upon our 
day and generation. My conclusion is that, if the Republican pol- 
icy of meddling and muddling, of nagging and double-dealing, con- 
tinues, it will at length complete the demoralization which it has 
only half accomplished ; that it will loosen the South from its con- 
servative moorings ; and that, when the unlucky moment comes, 
instead of a reservoir of wholesome ideas, we shall find the South 
a magazine of combustibles, ready to be used by adventurers and 
charlatans. 

The circumstances attending the last Presidential election put a 
serious strain upon our elective system, and it was the South which 
saved the country from civil strife and secured the peaceful settle- 
ment of a most dangerous issue. It is the South to-day, the “Solid 
South,” to which the friends of social order and honest money will 
have to look for reénforcements when the tug of war is really at 
hand. How shall they fare if, in the mean time having leveled 
suffrage in the South to the low standard of suffrage at the North 
—yea, to a lower—having elevated ignorance into a power, and 
employed this power to prostrate and debauch the intelligence 
which could only organize and direct it for good—they find the 
South detached from its fixed principles, a monster without a head, 
broken into worthless cliques and ripe for political adventures ? 

Be it remembered that this cry about the “Solid South” and a 
“Solid North” is but an echo, after all. The country had four 
years of a “Solid South” against a “Solid North.” Each side 
spoke its mind freely out of the cannon’s mouth ; the declamation 
was vociferous, the rhetoric was magnificent, the argument was 
conclusive. Good men on both sides, satisfied with the result, 
wish to forget the unhappy events which led to it. Is it possible 
that any wise man can believe that continuous debate on the old 
sectional lines can bring us nearer to a happy consummation of the 
questions in dispute ? 

But the Republican leaders say : “ We don’t want to do this ; 
it is you. Cease to mistreat the negro, learn to love your country, 
guarantee the security of life and property and freedom of speech : 
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that is all we ask, and, by all the gods of a solid North! this we 
mean to have.” 

In reply, the South, conceiving itself a peer and not a vassal, 
might say : “ What right have you to use such language? The 
assumption on which you base it is false. The spirit in which it is 
delivered is born of cowardice and cant. You seek no peace. You 
care nothing for the negro. Freedom of speech, and the security 
of life and property, are the last things which you would have 
established in the South. Your aim is continued disturbance, on 
which you hope to trade and derive a profit. Your game is to goad 
us into the imprudent utterances of outraged manhood. For years 
you legislated against us. For years you have maligned us, You 
lose no opportunity to insult us. Well, if the North can stand it, 
the South can. The present generation of Southern men is not 
responsible for slavery or the war of secession. Nearly all of the 
active leaders of the South were obscure young men when the war 
began. The leaders who are coming on were in their cradles. In 
all that constitutes good government, the government of the peo- 
ple, we are equally interested with you. In private virtues, as in 
public spirit and in public virtue, we claim to be at least your peers. 
As for you—the radical leaders of the Republican party, who would 
rekindle the smoldering fires of an almost extinguished sectional 
fury to gain a partisan victory—we make no disguise of our feeling 
toward you ; we detest and distrust you: detest you for your mean 
pursuit of us; distrust you for your hypocrisy and corruption. 
You alone, among Americans, have caused the cheek of honest 
Americans to blush for their country in every part of the world. 
You alone, mountebanks and malignants that you are, have driven 
our flag from the seas, to convert it on the land into a drop-curtain 
to conceal your machinations against the liberty and peace, the 
prosperity and fair good name of a section of your countrymen, 
sprung from the same origin as yourselves, and having an equal 
right to share with you the glorious achievements and the birth- 
right of our fathers. If you are able to drag your neighbors, a 
majority of the good people of the North, down to your baseness, 
to poison their very blood with lies, and to array them ‘solid’ 
against us on the line of an insincere, proscriptive charlatanism, so 
be it. We wash our hands of the consequences. Degrade our- 
selves by alliance with you, contaminate ourselves by intriguing 
with you—that we will not do, because you have exhausted the 
resources of human forgiveness by transcending the limits set upon 
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human endurance. In seeking to dishonor us, you have dishonored 
yourselves ; and, though death and the devil stood at the door, 
we'll none of you!” 

The South might say this, and more ; and, in moments of exas- 
peration, many an honest, liberal Southern man, who entertains 
opinions and sentiments and sympathies with the foremost thinkers 
of the North, has been tempted to say it. I am sure that he does 
not live, if in a discourse of this sort one may be allowed a personal 
reference, who more thoroughly respects the character and polity 
of New England than I do; who warms more heartily to her 
prowess, her courage, and her geniality ; who has a kindlier laugh 
for her grotesquerie ; who is freer of prejudices against her, hav- 
ing indeed none except such as favor her, and would elevate her 
munificence, her culture, and her thrift into examples to be con- 
stantly set before the ill-taught, the half-taught, the indolent, 
spendthrift, and impoverished South. And yet, speaking to the 
radical leaders in question, and to them alone, I do make bold to 
reiterate the words I have written down and to hold them true; 
and, sure of the intelligence and candor of the average Northern 
audience, and fearing not to disturb the ghostly back numbers of 
the “ North American Review” by recording them in these pages, 
I should be surest of all in Faneuil Hall itself ! 

The Republican party is a sectionalist. It has done what it 
could to create the “Solid South” in order that it might compel a 
“Solid North.” At length it has the appearance of the desired 
array of sectional forces. The effect upon parties affords pretty 
and timely speculation for the newspapers. The result, for the 
people at large, may be foretold by any thoughtful person ; for 
vicious agitation leads inevitably to loss of business, public confi- 
dence, and credit, opens the way for corrupt enginery and adven- 
turers, and, in the end, threatens the demolition of either liberty or 
property, and oftenest of both. 

Henry WATtTTERSON. 

















V1. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF THE LATIN 
LANGUAGE. 


In a previous paper we have given a rapid glance at the relation 
of modern Italian to ancient Latin. In further illustration of this 
subject we now propose to consider what was the probable pronun- 
ciation of the ancients, as far as it is indicated in their literature. 
This question has been much mooted of late, and deserves careful 
consideration. Hitherto each nation has assumed the right to pro- 
nounce Latin according to the rules and intonations of its own 
language. This, however, is as preposterous as if we were to insist 
on pronouncing French or Italian as if it were English. In Ger- 
many, Latin becomes German; in France, French; in England, 
English. Of all these, certainly the worst and the least defensible, 
at least so far as the vowels are concerned, is the English pronun- 
ciation ; and probably the worst, so far as the consonants are con- 
cerned, is the German. Of late a considerable interest has been 
aroused on this question, especially in England ; but it is to be 
regretted that, without apparently any very deep study of the sub- 
ject, England proposes to follow the lead of Germany and adopt 
her pronunciation. At a conference of the head masters of schools 
in England held in 1871, the system of Latin pronunciation preva- 
lent in England was declared to be unsatisfactory, and the Latin 
professors of Oxford and Cambridge were requested to draw up 
and issue a joint paper, to secure uniformity in any change con- 
templated. Complying with this request, a syllabus was drawn up 
and published by Mr. Edwin Palmer and Mr. H, A. J. Munro, rec- 
ommending an entire change of pronunciation ; and these changes 
we now propose to consider. 

First, as to the vowels. There can scarcely be a question that 
at present all of these are pronounced incorrectly in English. 
Though we have all the vowel sounds, yet each vowel or character 
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is differently sounded from that of any other nation. Our flat a is 
the Italian e ; our e¢ is their ¢ ; our o is different from their o ; our 
¢ is not a vowel at all, but a diphthong, with the double sound of a 
broad and e; our « (when not pronounced as 00) is also a diph- 
thong, or combination of e and oo. 

The first rule given in this Oxford and Cambridge syllabus is 
that “da” should be pronounced “as the accentuated Italian a, as in 
the middle a of amata, or as the @ of futher ; a as the unaccen- 
tuated Italian a, that is, as the first and last a of amata. It is not 
easy to represent this sound in English ; we know nothing better 
than the first a in away, apart, aha.” 

Now, with all due deference be it said, there is no such sound 
of a in Italian as in the initial letter away or apart ; a has always 
the same sound as in father, and never the light, flying sound of 
the first @ in away. This is one of the mistakes by which an 
Englishman is always recognized in speaking Italian. The three a’s 
in amata have all the same sound. The only difference is, that 
there is the stress or accent on the second. 

The third rule is: “7 as accentuated Italian 7, as the first 7 of 
timidi, or the i of machine ; i as unaccentuated Italian 3, i. e., as 
the last two @s of timidi, or the é of pity.” Again we have to 
make the same comment. The three 7s in timidi are precisely 
alike in Italian, and there is no such sound as the light 7 in pity, as 
any one may prove by asking an Italian to pronounce this word. 
He always says eat for it, and peety for pity, in speaking Eengleesh. 

The pronunciation of o is correctly given in the syllabus accord- 
ing to Italian. The pronunciation of w is given thus: “@ as ac- 
centuated Italian w, as the first « in tumulo, the second of tumulto, 
or as u in rule or lure ; % as unaccentuated Italian w, as the second 
uw in tumulo, the first in tumulto, the u of fruition.” To this we 
have to observe that the w in Italian is always like our 00 in moon. 
The two w’s in tumulo have exactly the same sound. 

These are, however, but slight differences, about which little 
need be said. The rules are, if not absolutely accurate, sufficiently 
so to serve all common purposes. Where we must differ more seri- 
ously and decidedly is in respect to the proposed pronunciation to 
be given to certain consonants, and these we shall discuss more at 
length. For the most part, although in the preliminary remarks it 
is admitted that the Italian pronunciation is probably the most 
proximate to that of the ancients, in point of fact the German rule 
is followed, and especially in the g, the ¢, and the ». 
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As far as scholarship is concerned, there can be no question that 
great deference is due to the erudition and critical acumen of the 
Germans. They are eminent as philologists, and in their commen- 
taries and criticism they stand in the highest rank. The debt we 
owe them for their laborious and discriminating elucidations of the 
text of ancient authors is very great. But in their pronunciation 
of foreign languages the Germans are singularly inapt and without 
discrimination. In their utterance they confuse, confound, and 
mispronounce more than half the consonants, seeming incapable of 
distinguishing between them to an extent which is found in no 
other nation. It is this defect of ear and utterance which renders 
them very unsafe guides in matters of pronunciation. So remark- 
able is this peculiarity, that one has only to confound and mispro- 
nounce the consonants of any language in order to imitate the utter- 
ance of a German. The Germans unconsciously transpose, without 
apparently recognizing any real difference, 6 with p, d with ¢ and 
th, g with ¢ and qu, j with ch and g, f with v, s with 2° You have 
only to dransboze dese ledders, ant you have de sbeech of a Chair- 
man—in garigachure. This is equally the case in their pronuncia- 
tion of Italian, French, and Spanish. It is rare to find a German 
who can distinctly say the simple words, “Bon jour, madame,” 
without changing three of the consonants—Pon chour, matame. 
The pronunciation of Latin by the Germans was formerly consid- 
ered barbarous, as will plainly appear from the following accredited 
fragment of history: In 1482 ambassadors from the Pope were 
sent to Germany, to whom the Chancellor of the University of 
Tiibingen was deputed to return answer. But his pronunciation 
was so barbarous as to be nearly unintelligible, and the duty was 
thereupon transferred to Reuchlin, on the ground that he could at 
least make himself understood, and had a “sonum pronuntiationis 
minus horridum.” And in the sixteenth century, at Wirtemberg, 
regulations were issued ordering that those whose German mouths 
could not pronounce all the letters were not to be immediately 
beaten or dragged by the hair ! 

The pronunciation of Latin by the Italians, though it is prob- 
ably incorrect in some particulars, would certainly seem to afford 
the best general rule to follow. Indeed, it would be difficult to find 
any satisfactory reason to support a contrary opinion. They are 
the descendants of the ancient Romans— with much intermixture of 
foreign blood, undoubtedly, but still the nearest in line of all na- 
tions. The language has varied, grown, developed, and assumed 
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new forms ; but it has probably changed less in their mouths than 
in that of foreigners, of whatever clime and speech. It has been 
the constant utterance, even in its original form, in the Church, 
from the earliest days of Christianity. It has been employed con- 
stantly, as not only a written but a spoken language. Until 1870 
it was the documentary language employed in the highest court of 
law in Rome ; it still continues to be used in papal allocutions, and 
it was the recognized cosmopolitan language adopted by all bish- 
ops and representatives of the Church in the late Council. It has, 
therefore, a continuous line of living descent from the ancient days. 
Though in some respects, of which we shall have occasion to speak 
later, there appears to be strong ground to dispute their pronuncia- 
tion, yet in general it would seem to approximate more closely to 
that of the ancients than that of any other people. 

In the pronunciation of ¢, g, and v, the Italians differ entirely 
from the Germans. Before e and i, the ¢ is pronounced by the 
Italians as our ch in church or chest, but by the Germans as & ; and 
it is this latter pronunciation which is recommended by the syllabus 
of Cambridge and Oxford. They say, “C always as K ; in Cicero, 
facies, as well as Cacus.” 

In like manner, the Italians make the g soft before e and i, and 
hard before a and 0, just as we do generally in English, as in gen- 
eration, ginger, gallant, got. The Germans make it invariably 
hard, and the syllabus recommends this pronunciation : “ G always 
as g in get, in gero, gingiva, gyrus, as well as gaudeo.” 

We cannot for various reasons think there is any sufficient war- 
rant for such a statement. In the first place, the letter C is con- 
stantly found in old inscriptions, in Greek and Latin, as represeuting 
the letter S or 2, which would have been quite unnecessary and 
misleading if it had the sound of the Greek kappa, or our K. Thus, 
to mention one of a thousand instances, the name of Sardanapalus 
is inscribed on a statue in the Vatican as CAPAANATIALOC. 
This would rather seem to indicate that the C was sounded like 8S. 
But there are other facts and words which more plainly point to 
the probability that the modern Italian pronunciation of ¢ soft, be- 
fore e and #, as in chest, conforms to that of the ancients. In many 
words ¢ was used interchangeably with ¢ before e and 7, showing 
that the pronunciation of these letters in such positions must have 
been the same, or nearly the same, and therefore that ¢ could not 
have been pronounced as k& Thus, solatium, convitium, suspitio, 
tribunitius, nuntius, conditio, among others, are often spelled sola- 
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cium, convicium, suspicio, tribunicius, nuncius, condicio. A still 
stronger evidence of this is to be found in the ancient names of 
persons. There would seem to be no safer method of determining 
the ancient pronunciation of letters than by a recurrence ‘to the 
proper names in which they are to be found. Names alter little, if 
at all, for centuries. They are in constant use, and handed down in 
hundreds and thousands of families from one to another generation, 
The sound is constantly on the tongue and on the ear, and is subject 
naturally to less variation than in any other words. The first mis- 
pronunciation of it would be saluted with laughter. Even were the 
spelling lost, the pronunciation would remain, Now, among the 
ancient names ¢ is constantly used interchangeably with ¢, show- 
ing that these two letters were in such cases nearly, if not exactly, 
equivalents in sound. Thus, among others, Marcia is sometimes 
spelled Martia ; Mucius, Mutius ; Neratius, Neracius ; Portia, Por- 
cia. The ec must, therefore, have had the soft Italian sound. Again, 
such names as Celsus, Caesar, Decius, Cincinnatus, Caecilia, Mar- 
cellus, Lucius, Lucia, Lucilla, Marcia, and many others of the same 
character, have always been in use in Italy. Is it possible to believe 
that the present pronunciation of these names in Italy, which have 
been in constant familiar use in hundreds of families for twenty cen- 
turies at least, is entirely false? When did it suffer this change ? 
Why was italtered ? The syllabus would have us pronounce Cicero, 
Kikero. But the name of Cicero has always been a living name, 
familiar to every ear in Italy, and no one there ever heard it pro- 
nounced Kikero. It is alleged, as an argument in favor of this pro- 
nunciation, that it was spelled with the kappa, Kcxepwv, when written 
in Greek. But, supposing it were pronounced by the ancient Ro- 
mans, as by the moderns, Chichero, how were the Greeks with their 
alphabet to represent this sound? They had no letter with which 
to spell it nearer than kappa. The chi was a deep guttural, the 
kappa was the soft & ; they had no other letter, and they took the 
one nearest to it. And, still more, do we know what was the exact 
sound of the Greek kappa? The same reasons also apply to the 
Greek spelling of all similar names, such as Caesar and Celsus. In 
fact, when we find Caius spelled Tacoc, one is tempted to ask why 
the I is here used instead of the kappa, if the kappa had the sound 
we suppose of our own k ? 

In like manner, in all ancient names of persons and places in 
which g occurs before e and é, it is pronounced soft by the Ital- 
ians, and this affords one of the strongest proofs that it was so pro- 
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nounced by the Latins. As examples of this, among many others, 
may be cited Virginia, Virginio, Girgente, Egisto, Virgilio, Eugenio, 
Gemma, and Gelasio. Not only the Itulians give this soft sound, 
which still adheres to these words even in English, but there is not 
one of the Romance nations by whom it is pronounced hard. The 
Spaniards aspirate it, and between French and Italians there is but 
a shade of difference, it being softer in French, and having a slight 
sound of the z. No one pronounces it hard, like g in English get. 
Again, not only in names, but in almost if not all other words of 
Latin derivation, in which g precedes e and #, it has the same soft 
pronunciation. Gentilis is gentil in French, gentle in English, and 
gentile in Italian. So also genius, gemma, generatio, germen, ges- 
tatio, may be adduced. But it is useless to multiply examples ; they 
will occur to every one. Is it in any way probable that all the Ro- 
mance nations, whose languages are derived from the Latin, are 
utterly wrong in their pronunciation, and that the Germans (or the 
Ghermans, if they are right in the sound of the g) have preserved 
its true pronunciation ? 

Let us go further. Undoubtedly in ancient inscriptions we find 
the g and the ¢ before e and ¢ used indifferently. A clear proof 
of this is to be found in the inscription of Duilius, a. v. c. 493, at 
Rome. This was engraved on the base of the Columna Rostrata, 
raised to celebrate the first naval victory over the Carthaginians, 
and which was struck down by lightning between the second and 
third Punic wars, and remained buried in the ruins of Rome until 
it was unearthed in 1565 near the Capitol. Though considerably 
defaced in parts, it was legible, and has been carefully restored by 
learned hands. It is as follows : 


“©, Duilios. M. F. M. N. Consol advorsum Poenos en Siceliad Secestanos 
socios Rom. obsidioned craved exemed, leciones refecet, dumque Poeni 
maximosque macistratos lecionumque duceis ex novem castreis exfociont, 
Macelam opidom oppucnandod cepet, enque eodem macistratod bene rem 
navebos marid consol primos ceset. Socios clasesque navales primos 
ornavet paravetque, cumque eis navebos claseis poenicas omnes et max- 
sumas copias cartaciniensis praesented sumo dictatored olorom in altod 
marid pugnad vicet, XXXque navis cepet cum socieis septem milibos, 
quinremosque triremosque naves XIV merset, tonc aurom captom numei 
¢¢¢DC... pondod. Arcentom captom praeda numei ccecloo0. Pon- 
dod crave captom aes ecclooo, ecclo00, ecelo00, ceclo00, eeclo00, ceclooo, 
eecloos, ceclooo, ceelo00, ececlooo, eceloo0, ceclo00, eeclooo, eeclooo, 
ceclovo, eccloos, ceclovo, cecIo00, ccclooo. Is quoque navaled praedad 
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poplom rom. deitavet atque Cartaciniensis incenuos duxet triumpod cum 
XXX rostreis clasis cartaciniensis captai. Quorum erco 8. P. Q. R. eei 
p. (posuet).”’ * 


Here we have the g and the ¢ used interchangeably, showing 
that they had nearly the same sound before 7. Either both were 
hard or both were soft. If both were hard, then the Italians, as 
well as the French and Spaniards, are entirely wrong in their pro- 
nunciation of both letters, and the same incorrectness is to be found 
in most of the English words derived from the Latin in the use of 
the g. In fact, all the world is wrong except the Germans. Is it, 
however, probable that all these nations should wrongly pronounce 
all the Latin words which still exist unchanged in their languages 
in which either ¢ or g precedes e and ¢ ; and that the Church, carry- 
ing on daily and continuously its functions and offices in Latin for 
eighteen centuries, should have assumed a totally new and false 
pronunciation ? 

If this be the case, what is to be made of the observation of 
Quintilian, “Cum C ac similitier G non valuerunt in 7’ac J, mol- 
liuntur ; ne illas quidem cirea S literam delitias [which, be it ob- 
served, he spells delitias] hic magister feret ” (Inst., lib. i., cap. 11) ? 
What are we to say of this word gingiber, which was also spelled 
zinziber—our English ginger? ‘There can be no doubt that the z 
was soft, at least if we can trust Dionysius of Halicarnassus and 
Fabius. Again, the Latins sometimes put D for G, showing that 
it was soft. Were the Germans ever called the Ghermans? Why, 
too, was it ever necessary to spell the Greek chi with ch, if C had 
the same hard sound? Why Cherubini, and Chiragra, and Cheli- 
donia, and Chiromantis, and Chelae, and others? How, too, are 
we to pronounce words in which ¢ follows 2, as excire, excipio, 
excerpo, exceptio, etc.? If the c is soft, it is easily elided ; if hard, 
this would scarcely be possible. So again, how are we to explain 
the fact that such names as Valentia and Sulpitia are written Va- 
lencia and Sulpicia ; and conditio and solatium appear as condicio 
and solacium?¢ Again, why spe!l pulcher with an A, if pulcer has 
the same sound ? 

There is still another clear indication that g had not the hard 


* Other examples are to be found in the royal edicts where g and ¢ are used in- 
terchangeably, as having the same force. Thus, agnum is spelled acnum; agrum, 
acrum, ete. 

+ “Letters of Fronto and Marcus Aurelius, In Nepote Amisso,” pp. 216, 217. 
VOL. CXXVIIL—NO. 266. 5 
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sound in all cases. According to Priscian, the Emperor Claudius, 
recognizing the imperfection of the Roman alphabet to express va- 
rious distinction of sounds, proposed to introduce three new letters 
or characters, one of which was called the anti-sigma, which was 
formed by reversing one ¢ against another. This 9c represented the 
function of the Greek psi, and all three letters were, in the opinion 
at least of Priscian and Quintilian, necessary. If, therefore, the 
sound of ¢c formed any part of that of psi, it clearly could not have 
been hard like 4.* 

It would seem, therefore, all things considered, that there is not 
sufficient warrant to overthrow the present Italian pronunciation of 
e and g, as recommended in the Oxford and Cambridge syllabus, 
Nothing certainly is gained, variety is sacrificed, and there seems 
to be every probability that the traditional pronunciation is right. 
At all events, such is the universal pronunciation in the south of 
Europe. 

Again, when we consider the large number of pure Latin words 
still in constant use in Italy, without change, so many of which are 
names of things and materials in common use—words which have 
been constantly spoken at every turn—it is difficult, to say the least, 
to imagine that in all these the letter c has been vitally changed 
in its pronunciation by the Italians and direct descendants of the 


* Plutarch tells us, in his “ Questiones Romane,” that the letter g was unknown 
in Rome for five centuries, and was first introduced into use by the grammarian Spurius 
Carvilius, in the year 540 (about 213 zB. c.). Though this must be a mistake, as it ap- 
pears in the Duillian inscription of 494, and also in the epitaph of Scipio Barbatus, 
who was consul in 456, yet it is plain that it must have been of infrequent use, or he 
would not have made such a statement. In macistratus, Cartaciniensis, Leciones, 
exfociont, c and g were apparently equivalents in sound, as they would be if pro- 
nounced as the Italians now pronounce them, the difference being what in English lies 
between “chin” and “gin.” Had tliey pronounced both these letters hard, they 
could easily have used the letter & (since they were misspelling these words), which 
was already in the alphabet, and appears in a bronze tablet in the Barberini Library 
at the date of the beginning of the fourth century of Rome—“ sub ede kaséoris,” 

Again, in late excavations at Ostia the following inscription was found of the early 
Christian times : 

“Loc. Aphrodisias, cum deus permicerit, 
Cvelius hie dormit, et Decria, quando deus 
Boluerit.” 


From a passage in Ausonius it would even seem that ¢ had more the sound of s than 
of /, for without this pronunciation the jest would be lost. Venus says of herself, 
“Nata salo, suscepta solo, patre edita colo.’ If the ¢ be here pronounced as 4, the 
play upon words is lost. So also ceu, seu, sive, point to this pronunciation. 
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Romans. For instance, is it probable that such unchanged words 
as the following are all mispronounced now in Italy ?—civitas 
(civita), cervello (cerebellum), celebre, cedo, celere, celare, cella, 
cenere, ciccus, cibus (cibo), cimex (cimice), circa, cippus (cippo), 
cinctura, cista, sacerdos. 

But to pass from these letters, let us now consider what author- 
ity there is for the recommendation in this syllabus that j as a con- 
sonant should be pronounced as in the English “y in yard.” This 
undoubtedly is the present pronunciation in Italy, as in Germany, 
but there are manifestly many objections to its acceptance. In the 
ancient alphabet there was but one letter to represent two entirely 
distinct sounds in two cases : one was the V and the other the J, 
which were both consonants and vowels. It is this simple fact 
which has led to great confusion in distinguishing the two; but, if 
the distinction be clearly kept in mind, there will be little difficulty. 
Of the sound of 7 as a vowel we have already spoken. J as a con- 
sonant would seem to have had exactly the pronunciation of the 
English j ; and this is clearly indicated by the fact that, whenever 
a word ending in a consonant is followed by one beginning with /, 
the last syllable of the first word becomes long by position. Had j 
possessed the vowel sound of long ¢ or y (which is simply a com- 
pound diphthong 0o-a-i when pronounced by its English name, and 
when sounded in a word has the value generally of the vowel #, as 
in billiard), there would in verse be an elision of a preceding vowel, 
or of the letter m. But this is never the case. Open Virgil’s Aneid 
anywhere, and examples will be found of this. For instance, here 
is the elision of the vowel before ¢ and not before j in the same 


line : 
Haud equidem pretio inductus pulchroque juvenco.* 
Pergamaque Iliacamque jugis hanc addidit arcem.+ 


And here is the elision of m before ¢ and not before J: 
Nunc etiam interpres divum Jove missus ab ipso.t 

Or take such lines as these, and how can they be scanned if J is a 
vowel ? 

“ Quem sequimur, quove ire jubes, ubi ponere sedes.” § 

“Perge ; sequar. Tum sic excepit regia Juno.” || 

“ Cetera populea velatur fronde juventus.” & 

“ Mutata agnoscunt, excussaque pectore Juno est.” ** 


* Eneid, v., 1. 399. + Id, iii, 1. 336, t Id, iv., 1. 356, 
$Id, ii, 88. Jld,iv, 1134 GId,v1134. **Id,v., 1. 679. 
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There is not a line to be found in the Aneid where the initial J 
of Jupiter or Juno, or of any word, is subject to an elision. Jas acon- 
sonant was merely a variation of Di. Zeus, Oe6c, Deus, as well as 
the Sanskrit Deva, derived probably from Djo, or Dyu, heaven, have 
all the same hard consonant sound, and this was never lost in Jupi- 
ter, the Divum Pater or Diespiter. In like manner we have Diovis, 
subsequently spelled Jovis, and Dianus, afterward spelled Janus, 
while Diana still retains its original form. Again, is j ever found 
alone or at the end of a word, and is it not always followed by a 
vowel? Can it stand by itself? Does it ever follow a consonant? 

We have already stated that, in our opinion, the Italian pro- 
nunciation cannot be safely followed in all respects, and this is one 
of the exceptions to which we alluded. And the reason of this 
mispronunciation of j (as it seems to us) is very clear. Through 
all the illiterate ages, when the darkness of ignorance was over the 
land, the Italians retained the true pronunciation, but they knew 
not how to write or read. On the revival of letters, they began 
by respelling and rewriting according to their pronunciation ; 
and this spelling will give us the traditional pronunciation. Now, 
the extraordinary fact is, that there is not a single name, if there be 
a single Latin word, beginning with j, that is not written in Italian 
with gi, and sounded hard like the English j.* The modern Italians 
in reading Latin pronounce j as if it were a vowel, but the true pro- 
nunciation evidently survives in their common speech ; and, as we 
have had occasion before to observe, in the pronunciation of names 
of persons it would be very difficult for any change of a vital char- 
acter to take place. When we find this rule of changing the j of 
the Latin into hard g? in Italian an invariable one, extending over 
hundreds of words, it is difficult not to believe that this was the 
real ancient pronunciation. Jesus also becomes Gesid in Italiana, 
though in Latin it is read Iesus, probably because the Greek form 
was adopted in the Church after it was removed to the East. The 
mispronunciation of j in Latin is all the more intelligible, because 
the Italians have no single character representing the j in English, 
and in reading it this mistake is natural. In all such words as those 

o 

* Thus among names Julius becomes Giulio ; Johannes, Giovanni; Julianus, Giu- 
liano ; Josephus, Giuseppe ; Juno, Giunone ; Jupiter or Jovis, Giove ; Jason, Giasone; 
Jeremias, Geremia; and so on. Take also all such common words, among hundreds 
of others, as judex, giudice ; jurare, giurare ; justus, giusto; jam, gid; juvenis, gio- 
vane; juvare, giovare; jugum, giogo; and so on. Invariably they have the hard 
sound of the consonant. 
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spoken of in the syllabus compounded of ai, et, 07, or wi, such as 
Graius, maior, Troia, eius, Pompeius, cujus, Seianus, the only ques- 
tion is whether the 7 is a vowel or a consonant. If it be a vowel, 
the Italian gives the true sound, which is precisely similar to our y. 
But in all these words és the ia vowel? Major is in Italian maggi- 
ore, hard and consonantal. In Troja and Sejanus, it is far from 
clear that the j was not similarly sounded ; at all events, Sejanus is 
still a common name in Italy, and is pronounced hard. In the 
palimpsest of Cicero’s orations edited by Amadeus Peyron, one 
word at least occurs showing plainly the pronunciation of j, and 
proving that it was not along ¢. This is justitiam, which is spelled 
diiustitiam. 

We now come to what seems a still more serious innovation 
upon all accredited forms of utterance, and which is in vogue solely, 
as far as we are aware, among the Germans ; and this is in the pro- 
nunciation of the consonant v. The syllabus says, “As to con- 
sonant uv, or v, we believe that its sound was as near as possible to 
that of the vowel w ; that is, like the ow of the French ovwi, not 
differing much, therefore, from English ~. But, as there is great 
diversity of opinion on this point, we propose to leave it an open 
question whether it shall be pronounced in this way or as the Eng- 
lish and Italian v.” The Germans pronounce it as if it were simply 
worw. Thus they say (to express the sound in English) Waynee, 
weedee, weekee, for Veni, vidi, vici. Against this pronunciation 
we must enter the most positive and absolute protest. 

The confusion which has arisen in regard to the pronunciation 
of this letter is simply due to the fact that the Romans had only 
one character to express two totally different sounds, that of the 
vowel u or 00, and that of the consonant ». If this letter v be al- 
ways pronounced as w, which is simply the Italian ~, it instantly 
ceases to be a consonant at all, and we must admit that there was 
no consonant v in Latin. It cannot be too strongly insisted that w 
in English is only the Italian vowel «, pronounced oo ; our English 
u is a diphthong, coo, Well is simply well (ooell) ; wait is wait (or 
ooait) ; Washington is Uashington or OOashington ; and so on. 
Now, if any fact on earth is clear, it is that the Romans had a con- 
sonant v, as distinguished from uv. It is useless to multiply quota- 
tions from ancient grammarians to establish this point ; one or two 
will suffice. Quintilian expressly states (lib. 1, cap. iv.) that “all 
grammarians admit that certain necessary letters are wanting in 
the Roman alphabet, not only in writing Greek, but also in writing 
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Latin—as for instance in these words, servus and vulgus. Not only 
the Aolic digamma is wanting for the consonant, but also the char- 
acter to distinguish the peculiar sound of the second vowel u, which 
was something between w andi.” Priscian (cap. De Num. Liter.) 
says, “ V standing as a consonant had in all words the same force 
as the £olic digamma, that is, vau, from which it is derived, as 
Varro and Didymus, who gave it that name, expressly assert.” It 
was to supply this deficiency that the Emperor Claudius reintro- 
duced into Latin the sign of the old Molic digamma, or inverted 
F, thus, ,7, to represent the consonant v, which has so close a re- 
semblance to our / in sound that the Germans constantly confound 
them together in their speech. Quintilian, in his first book (cap. 
vii.), alluding again to the deficiency of the Roman alphabet, says 
that ceruum and seruum are by some written ceruom, seruom, in 
order to prevent a confusion between the consonant u and the vowel 
wu, and that later writers use a double v for the same purpose ; and 
he adds, “‘ Not uselessly did Claudius introduce for this purpose the 
letter 7 ” (“Nec inutiliter Claudius ad hos usus gy literam adjece- 
rat.”) This innovation, however, did not come into general prac- 
tice, and soon fell into disuse ; but it is to be seen in the inscrip- 
tions of his time, where it indicates our v, as in OCTA,7 TA, 
AMPLIAJIT, TERMINAIT, DLzT, for Octavia, ampliavit, 
terminavit, and Divi. 

What was the sound of the £olic digamma of the ancient 
Greeks is a matter of dispute, into which we have no space here to 
enter ; suffice it to say that the modern Greeks give to the v, as in 
avroc, the sound of our v. If it had the simple sound of the vowel 
u, there would seem to have been no reason for reducing it into 
Latin, to distinguish v from w, as it would have served no purpose. 

That the Latin consonant v was not represented in sound by the 
vowel vof the Greeks is clear, from the fact that the latter employed 
8 constantly to represent it, having lost the Molic digamma, J. 
Thus—Severus, Varro, Valentius, Venusia, and Valerius, for in- 
stance, were spelled Le3npoc, Bappwr, BaAevtia, and so on, showing 
that the v had not the vowel sound in such words.* 


*In the Ambrosian Library at Milan, cod. 82, is a MS., attributed by Cardinal 
Mai to Quintus Aurelius Symmachus ; and though this is doubted by Amadeus Pey- 
ron, in whose collection of codices the fragment is given, there is every probability 
that it is at least as old as the sixth century. In this MS. 4 and v are constantly 
written interchangeably: thus, laboribus is spelled lavoribus ; civica, cibica ; vetusias, 
betustas ; volatas, bolatas ; revertitur, rebertitur ; absolvunt, absolbunt ; and debitorem, 
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Again, the Italians still retain the sound of our v in all names of 
persons and places which have come down from the ancients. As 
we have before observed, such words would be less subject to alter- 
ation than any others. Thus, Valeria, Virginia, Vittoria, Virgilia, 
Octavia, and Livia may be adduced as examples of the names of 
persons ; and Volterra, Venetia, Verona, Vesuvio, Velabro, among 
many others, as names of places. Is it possible that such names 
were pronounced Werona, Wenetia, Waleria, or, worse still, Liwia 
and Octawia (which are almost impossibly cacophonous)? At all 
events, we cannot recall a single name of a person or place in which 
v has the sound of wu in Italian, whether occurring in the beginning 
or the middle of the word. On the contrary, there are a number of 
words beginning with w which, in various parts of Italy, still retain 
the sound of our v ; as, for instance, womo, which is sometimes pro- 
nounced vomo.* 

The story told by Cicero, in his “ De Divinatione,” has been by 
some thought to show that the » was pronounced as vu. When Mar- 
cus Crassus carried his army to Brundisium, a hawker of Caunean 
figs cried out, “ Cauneas,” which some interpreted as a bad omen, as 
he seemed to be saying “ Cave ne eas,” beware of going. But if the 
olie digamma was a v—if the Greeks are right in their modern 
pronunciation—then the hawker very nearly said, “ Cave ne eas,” as 
the Italians would pronounce it. 

The Germans themselves, who claim that the consonant v of the 
ancient Latins was sounded like «, in their own language, singularly 


devitorem. (‘ Martii Tullii Ciceronis Orationum Frag. inedita ex Membranis Palimp- 
sestis,” by Amadeus Peyron, p. 182.) 

Peyron says that in the codices of the tenth century 4 and v are interchanged in 
more than a thousand instances, and this is also the case with e and i. 

The lines of Terentius Maurus give additional weight to this view. He says: 


“Graeca diphthongus ow literis nostris vacat, 
Sola vocalis quod v complet hunc satis sonum.” . 


IIere, of course, he refers to the vowel v or u, and not to the consonant v. 

* Again, compare in Latin such words as fatidicus, fatum, fatwus, vates, vaticinus, 
which are also written :tidicus, etc.—all derived from faius—and it is clear that between 
the sound of the f and the v there was but a slight distinction. Still further, if v had 
only the sound of #, what was the object of writing wva, or uvesco, or uvea? It was 
simply superfluous. Or how would it be possible to pronounce uvula? In the letters 
of Marcus Aurelius to Fronto we also find /ribola for frivola (lib. ii., lib. vi.), and civo 
for cibo (“ De Eloquentia”); and in Fronto, vibo for vivo (lib. i., lib. viii.); and Isi- 
dorus, speaking of the habit of writing thus, says, “ Birtus, boluntas, bita et his similia, 
que Afri scribendo vitiant omnino rejicienda sunt, et non per } sed per v scribenda.” 
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enough, generally pronounce the w like our v, though they never 
seem accurately to distinguish between them. Vossius says: “V 
efferebant ut Germani duplex w ; nempe pronunciabant winum, 
wallum, widua, wacillare, unde nostrum wijn, wall, widuwe, wag- 
gelen,” etc. ; but the fact is that, instead of pronouncing these words 
with a w, and saying, as we do, wine and widow, they commonly 
pronounce Wein, Vine ; Witwe, Vitve ; Was, Vas; Wilhelm, Vil- 
helm ; though there is a sort of burr of w in some provinces, and in 
others almost a clear w. Their principles and their practice are, 
therefore, a little at variance. 

It also seems that, so far from the Latins and Italians accepting 
the sound of the w in German names, they changed it into gu, and 
the name Wilhelm, for instance, becomes Guilelmus ; Walter, Gual- 
terus ; which they certainly would never have done had the sound 
been represented by the v. 

As to the gu, it would also seem probable that, in some cases at 
least, it had the sound of / or hard ¢, since we find in many words 
the ¢ used for the gw, as in quotidie, cotidie ; quum, cum ; loquutus, 
locutus ; quur, cur; and others. In the letters of Fronto and Mar- 
cus Aurelius, according to the palimpsest MS. discovered by Cardinal 
Mai, this peculiarity constantly appears, and even cur is spelled qur. 
How far this went it is impossible to determine, but it is even pos- 
sible that, after all, the Italian, French, and Spanish chi and gui may 
represent in sound the Latin gui. This, at least, would seem to be 
indicated by the double pun of Cicero, who, being requested to give 
his vote for the son of a cook, answered, “Ego quoque tibi jure 
favebo,” punning on the word guoque, as well as jure. 

Time and space will only allow us to speak briefly of the letter 
8, which, we are told in the syllabus, in the beginning and end of 
words, and at the beginning of syllables and before consonants, is 
always sharp (as the s in siz) in Italian, and should be so in Latin. 
This, certainly, is not always the case in Italian. It not uncom- 
monly has the sound of z, as in deserto, which is pronounced dezerto, 
or misura, which is mezura. 

But, more than even in the sound of the letters, it is to be feared 
that in accents our English pronunciation is entirely wrong. We 
almost always throw the accent backward instead of forward, and 
probably are as wrong in so doing as if we should pronounce French 
in like manner. Indeed, this is precisely the vice to which all Eng- 
lish are prone in speaking French. Our ordinary accent of Latin 
words conveys no correct notion of their quantity. It is almost 
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impossible in our spoken Latin to distinguish a spondee from a 
trochee or an iambus, and it is only when we scan a verse that we 
accentuate the words according to their real quantity and rhythm. 
But, after all, is it possible that the Romans did not clearly express 
the rhythm of their verses in reading or declaiming them, or that 
the accent of words in verse was totally different in reading from 
what it was in speaking? Did not the poet follow the real accent 
and quantity of the word as spoken? Is it credible that in speaking 
they threw the accent backward, and said, for instance, Dilces 
moriens reminiscitur Argds, and in reading threw the accent for- 
ward and said, Dulcés moriéns Argis? We have laid down elabo- 
rate rules and classifications to indicate the quantity of words, which 
when spoken ordinarily are totally different in quantity and accent ; 
so that our pronunciation gives us no real clew to the quantity of 
any word, to enable us to distinguish a spondee from an iambus or 
a trochee. Is there any living language in which so extraordinary 
a peculiarity occurs? Is any nation forced to consult dictionaries, 
and encumber its memory with rules of prosody varying from those 
of common speech, in order to write verse in its own language ? 
Yet this is precisely what we are forced to do in Latin, and this of 
itself would be sufficient to prove tht our pronunciation is false. 


(To be continued.) 








VII. 


SUBSTANCE AND SHADOW IN FINANCE. 


Tue citizens of the United States are of the opinion generally 
that a paper currency, in the form of United States notes (“ green- 
backs ”) or national-bank notes, is at once more economical and more 
convenient in use than the metals, whether gold or silver. Two 
questions remain which are open to serious dispute : 

1. Shall the paper currency be redeemable in coin ? 

2. Whether so redeemable or not, shall it be exclusively of 
greenbacks, exclusively of national-bank notes, or a currency com- 
posed in part of each ? 

The notion that a government may make a declaration upon a 
piece of paper, that the piece of paper on which the declaration is 
made is one dollar or one thousand dollars, the difference being a 
difference of typography alone, is a very modern notion, which one 
of its advocates attempts to dignify by calling it “the American 
system of finance.” As a notion it is American, but as a system it 
has as yet no existence in this or in any other country. Experi- 
ments containing everything that is proposed by the advocates of 
this experiment, and something advantageous in addition thereto, 
have been tried, and in every instance they have failed. 

The French notes called assignats asserted first their value re- 
spectively, and they were also made receivable for all public and 
private obligations and debts. The national domain was pledged 
for their redemption, the penalty of death was declared against 
counterfeiters, the nation promised to recompense informers, and 
art contributed an effigy of the goddess of justice holding the 
scales evenly balanced, and an effigy of the goddess of liberty an- 
nouncing the rights of man. Yet, in spite of all these declarations, 
safeguards, and inducements, the French assignats became utterly 
worthless, and were stowed away in closets and garrets until the 
civil war in America, when the neglected accumulations were brought 
out and sold to the manufacturers of new paper. Every quality of 
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goodness which the genius of our American financial reformers has 
yet suggested may be found in the French assignats, with the prom- 
ise of redemption added thereto ; and yet they depreciated in pur- 
chasing power, and disappeared finally from the business channels 
of the country. 

Again, the experiment was tried by the Southern Confederacy 
during the civil war. The notes of that government were endowed 
with every quality that is proposed for the currency to be issued 
under “the American system of finance,” to all which was added a 
stipulation as to redemption—remote and contingent, to be sure, 
but not more harmful, it would seem, than a pledge perpetual of 
non-payment. In the end it could be said truthfully of that Amer- 
ican system of finance, that a householder would carry his money 
to market in a basket, and take home his dinner in his waistcoat 
pocket. 

Our own experience was the same in kind, though not so disas- 
trous in the results. 'The greenback bore a declaration of its value, 
supported by the promise of the Government to pay the holder 
thereof, at a time future but not specified, a sum in gold or silver 
coin equal to the value declared. It was receivable by the Govern- 
ment for postage, for excise and direct taxes, and it was a legal ten- 
der for all private debts ; and yet, in spite of its qualities and uses, 
and the obligations it carried with it, the greenback depreciated 
until it was worth in gold no more than thirty-five cents on the 
dollar. 

The advocates of “the American system of finance” have one 
position only ; and if that be indefensible, then their scheme is a 
failure altogether. It is this: A government, by its official and 
absolute decree, can give to that which has no appreciable value in 
itself a continuing, commercial purchasing power. The attempt to 
do this was made in fact, though not in form, by France, by the 
Southern Con ederacy, and by the United States, and in each in- 
stance the undertaking was a failure. Further, it is to be said that 
the history of the world furnishes no evidence of the success of the 
experiment in any country or in any age. Is it urged that the fail- 
ure in all these cases was due to circumstances? If so, then the 
power claimed for a government is not an absolute power, but only 
a capacity to do a certain thing when the circumstances are all favor- 
able. There have been three trials by three different governments, 
under differing conditions, at times quite remote from each other, 
and each and every of the trials was a signal failure. Thus far all 
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the cizcumstances have been unfavorable, if tested by the results ; 
and who among the prophets can forecast the circumstances that 
wait on success ? 

In the presence of this experience, is the suggestion out of place 
that there may be inherent difficulties attending the project which 
the advocates of “the American system of finance” can not remove ? 
A piece of plain paper, of the size of a United States note, is of so 
little intrinsic value as to defy expression except in vulgar or deci- 
mal fractions. The proposition is, that by the mere declaration of 
a government imprinted upon this paper it at once takes on the 
quality of value, or that all men will so assume, and upon the as- 
sumption so act in all the business affairs‘of the country. 

The statement of this absurdity in the alternative ought to be 
its refutation. Can a government, a mere human government, cre- 
ate something out of nothing—make that valuable which, in the 
opinion of all mankind, is valueless? Or, if it can not do that or 
this, can it by a decree so change the opinions of men in mass that 
they will accept as valuable that which in fact has no value, and 
after experience so continue to act through indefinite periods of 
time? The best evidence that men might be so deluded is to be 
found in the wickedness of those who propose the measure and in 
the folly of those who accept it. The existence of such classes, 
even though they bear a small proportion only to the whole, is sug- 
gestive of a state of society in which the wildest absurdities and 
the most dangerous vagaries may flourish for a time. 

When the advocates of fiat money propose to limit its issue, or 
when they assert that the failure of previous experiments was due 
to the limitation of uses to which the currency was applicable, as 
the refusal of the Government to accept greenbacks for customs du- 
ties, they admit that the quality of value does not inhere in paper 
decreed money by a government. And if paper bearing the decree 
of a government that it is money have no intrinsic value, and if it 
carry not a promise of some other thing that is valuable, then it 
lacks each and both the essential qualities of a currency. Having 
in itself no value, and not bearing on its face a promise of some- 
thing of value, no man in his senses would surrender actual property 
in exchange for it. 

Every business transaction, from the barter of a dozen of eggs 
for a pound of sugar to the sale and purchase of an empire, has in 
itas the essential quality one or the other of two conditions and 
stipulations—either the exchange of one thing of value for another 
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thing of value, or the surrender of one thing of value for the prom- 
ise of another thing of value. The currency of a country, the cur- 
rency of the world, the medium of exchange—that is, the means by 
which transfers of property from one to another are effected—must 
answer to one or the other of these conditions. It must be either 
valuable in itself, or it must bear on its face the promise of some- 
thing valuable to him who receives it. 

A conspicuous leader in financial reform, and the author of the 
phrase “the American system of finance,” has admitted recently 
that there must be a limit to the issue of fiat money ; and it is the 
general assertion of the friends of the system that the issue is to be 
limited to the wants of trade. These concessions are an admission 
that what is called fiat money has no intrinsic value ; and as it car- 
ries no promise of redemption in any valuable thing, it lacks mani- 
festly both the essential qualities of a currency. Its capacity for 
circulation must depend, therefore, upon the prevalence of the ad- 
mitted error that it is valuable. The advocates of this scheme may 
wisely consider whether a public policy which rests upon an appa- 
rent and actual falsehood can long withstand the assaults of truth. 

It is a popular saying that the currency of the country should 
be sufficient for the wants of trade. If it is meant by this that the 
currency should be sufficient to satisfy the wants of tradesmen, 
there is reason to apprehend that the limit would never be reached. 
The truth is, that the honest wants of trade are limited by the rights 
of trade, and the rights of trade are easily understood when we ex- 
amine its nature. As before stated, trade is the exchange of one 
thing of value for another thing of value, or the surrender of one 
thing of value for the promise of another thing of value. When, 
therefore, the possessor of property yields his title to another, he 
should receive other property in return or a promise of other prop- 
erty ; and when this is not done, he is the subject of a wrong. 

Upon the argument already presented it is apparent that the 
currency of a country should either be intrinsically valuable, or it 
should bear a promise that the holder may at his pleasure command 
the sum specified in that which possesses intrinsic value. The hon- 
est wants of trade can not be made to extend beyond a currency 
possessing one or the other of these qualities ; and a currency pos- 
sessing either of these qualities, from the nature of the case, must 
be limited in amount. 

The friends of the fiat system of money dogmatize thus: The 
Government takes a piece of gold, stamps upon it one dollar, makes 
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no provision for its redemption, and it passes from hand to hand, 
answering all the purposes of business ; and if the Government but 
so will, it may do the same with a piece of paper and with the same 
results. As the agent to be employed, to wit, the Government, is 
the same in both cases, the proposition must be true unless there is 
an intrinsic difference between a piece of gold and a piece of paper ; 
but if a difference shall be made to appear, then with equal certainty 
is the proposition false. 

In this connection it may not be amiss to consider the fact that 
there is not a human being in any civilized country who, having in 
his possession an article of property with which he is willing to part, 
will not dispose of it for a quantity of gold. This statement is 
equally true of every civilized nation during the entire historical pe- 
riod ; and with slight qualifications, it is also true of semi-civilized 
and savage races and tribes of men. Can this be said of paper, 
whether tendered in its office of money or otherwise? There is a 
universal desire for gold, and gold is the only product of nature or 
of art for which a universal desire exists. 

Next it is to be said that the act of the Government in coining 
gold does not in any sensible degree affect its value. The piece of 
gold stamped one dollar had the same intrinsic value when it en- 
tered the mint as when it came from the mint, and its nominal value 
conforms very nearly to its intrinsic value. The Government assays 
the gold, weighs the gold, stamps the coin for the convenience of 
those who have occasion to use it ; but if the agency of the Gov- 
ernment were withheld, the owner of gold could purchase every- 
thing that he might desire in all the markets of the world. Can 
the same be said of paper, even though coined, to use a favorite 
word of the friends of “ the American system of finance ” ? 

Further, it is to be said of gold that its cost, measured by the 
application of human labor to its production, is equal to its pur- 
chasing power of other articles which are also the products of labor. 
Can this be said of coined paper dollars, of fiat paper, of paper 
which carries no promise of redemption? By the use of steam and 
power presses the Government could produce a million dollars of 
coined fiat paper money by an expenditure of labor paid in gold 
not exceeding one hundred dollars. A million dollars of gold brought 
out of the Rocky Mountains costs in labor as much as the quantity 
of wheat brought out of the prairies that the million of gold will 
purchase. 

Nor should the suggestion be omitted that the human mind can 
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not conceive of such an addition to the quantity of gold as to de- 
stroy its value either in mass or as coin. The purchasing power of 
a given weight or of a specific coin would diminish by an increase 
of production, but gold would still remain the one solvent of every 
financial transaction. On the other hand, no one, not even the 
wildest advocate of an irredeemable currency, denies the possibility 
of such an issue of paper, whatever its nature or form, as to render 
it in its parts and as a whole utterly valueless. 

If the distinctions pointed out are not altogether visionary, they 
furnish a complete refutation of the proposition that, inasmuch as 
the Government coins gold, stamps it, and makes no provision for 
its redemption, it may therefore safely and wisely coin paper, stamp 
it, issue it, and leave it to its fate. 

Underlying all the visionary theories of the advocates of irre- 
deemable paper money is the error that value or wealth is created 
by human agency. What we call wealth, the result of human labor 
and the object of human desire, is, in the specific things of value, 
but the product of the combination of forces and elements pre- 
viously existing. The province of man is to change the position of 
things, to make new combinations, to call to his aid the forces of 
nature. By the use of these processes and agencies, which demand 
labor on his part, he produces articles of value ; and the general 
rule is, that the value is measured by the labor required. 

Proceeding upon the view submitted that an irredeemable paper 
currency, as a permanent public policy, is incompatible with na- 
tional honesty or private prosperity, it remains to be said that the 
use of paper redeemable in coin is not free from peril ; but it is at 
once the most convenient and the most economical means of trans- 
acting both public and private business. When there is but little 
demand for coin in a country, as in the United States at the present 
time, it is possible for the Government and the banks to increase 
the issue of notes, even though redeemable in coin, to such an extent 
as to inflame prices, promote speculations, and involve merchants 
and business men in distress and bankruptcy. This is the tendency, 
and under the old State-bank system it was a frequent result. 
There are, however, counteracting influences. An advance in prices 
is soon followed by a change in the balance of trade. Exports 
diminish, imports increase, and the result is a demand for coin. The 
apprehension of such a demand operates as a check upon banks, and 
they avoid a course of action which they foresee can end only in 
disaster. If, however, tbe precautionary policy is not adopted gen- 
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erally, a change in the balance of trade and a demand for coin fur- 
nish an early and wholesome corrective of any over-issue of paper. 
This corrective is equally efficacious whether the issues of paper are 
by the Government directly or through the agency of banks. 

The old theeries in favor of an exclusively metallic currency 
have disappeared. When financial transactions, both public and 
private, were limited in amount, when in the agricultural sections 
of the country the business was chiefly by barter, and when there 
were but few opportunities of communicating with the centers of 
wealth and trade, a partiality for a metallic currency was both 
natural and wise. But the condition of the country has changed 
in the nature and magnitude of its productions, in the habits of 
business of its inhabitants, especially of the agricultural sections, 
and in the means of communication. These changes involve the 
disuse of coin for ordinary business, and the substitution of paper, 
whose volume and quality can only be fixed by the circumstance 
that the holder may at any moment command the coin of the Gov- 
ernment or bank by whose authority the paper was issued, 

The securities against an over-issue of paper redeemable in coin 
are; first, a public judgment expressed in the laws of the country ; 
then the wisdom and foresight of those intrusted with the manage- 
ment of the issues, whether by the national Treasury or by the 
banks; and, at last, the correctionary force of the inevitable de- 
mand for coin when the balance of trade is against us. While it 
can not be maintained that these securities will prove sufficient at 
all times, it can be said with truth that the wisdom of men and the 
laws of business have as yet furnished none better. 

The convenience of paper as compared with coin is established 
by the fact that a thousand dollars of silver weighs about sixty 
pounds, and an equal value of gold weighs more than one twentieth 
as much. Such is the magnitude of business, both public and pri- 
vate, that its transaction would be impossible if only coin could be 
employed. 

The relative economy of paper is worthy of notice also. The 
annual interest on a metallic circulation sufficient for the country 
would not be less than $25,000,000 ; while the interest upon the 
coin reserve in the banks and the national Treasury need not be 
more than one third of that amount. Coin in general use deteri- 
orates annually by abrasion about one per cent.; and the final 
losses of coin by individuals are a loss of property to the country, 
while the loss of paper by the owner is a gain to the bank issuing 
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it, or to the national Treasury, of an equal amount. The use of 
fractional subsidiary coins in place of fractional notes involves a 
loss to the Government of not less than $400,000 a year, and im- 
poses upon the whole public a heavy burden in their use. If to the 
old system of fractional paper money there should be added a fea- 
ture of redemption of mutilated currency by the post-offices, our 
change-money would be at once both economical and agreeable. 

The conclusions to which assent is now asked are : first, that a 
paper currency is more convenient and economical than a currency 
of coin ; and, secondly, that the paper currency should at all times 
be redeemable in coin at the pleasure of the holder. 

For further consideration there remains the question: Shall the 
paper currency so redeemable be exclusively of United States notes, 
exclusively of national-bank notes, or shall it be composed in part 
of each ? 

It is the fortune of nations, as of individuals, that there is never 
a moment of time when they are so entirely free from all obliga- 
tions as to be absolute masters of their own policy and conduct. 
Our financial policy has been dictated in its most important fea- 
tures by events and circumstances over which the nation had no 
control. An imperative necessity for money led to the overthrow 
of the State banking system, and the establishment of the national 
banking system in its stead. The same necessity compelled Con- 
gress to authorize the issue of greenbacks, and as early as 1862 to 
give a pledge in advance to those who might purchase our bonds 
that nothing but coin should be received for duties at the custom- 
houses, and that the coin so received should be applied to the pay- 
ment of the interest and a portion each year of the principal of the 
public debt. If the faith of the nation is kept, nothing but coin can 
be received at the custom-houses, and the coin so received must be 
used in payment of the interest of the public debt, and each year to 
the extent of one per cent. of the principal, the latter appropriation 
to be treated as a sinking fund. This pledge creates a use for coin 
which will continue until the public debt is paid. 

Out of our necessities as a nation came the issue of greenbacks 
and the national banks with their privilege of issuing notes, and the 
questions now are: Shall we abandon both, shall we abandon either, 
or shall we continue to use both ? To the extent of the volume of 
greenbacks in circulation the Government enjoys the benefit of the 
amount represented, and without the payment of interest. They 
constitute a debt without interest. Their redemption implies the 
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increase of the interest-bearing debt to a like amount, or the use of 
moneys or revenues which otherwise would be applied to the pay- 
ment of the interest-bearing debt. As a currency the greenback is 
entirely satisfactory. Waiving the fact that hitherto the Govern- 
ment has not been prepared to redeem the greenback, it may be 
said with entire confidence that no nation ever had a better paper 
currency. 

The national-bank notes are guaranteed by a pledge of Govern- 
ment stocks, and they are redeemed daily in greenbacks at the 
Treasury of the United States. In commercial value they are 
equal to greenbacks, and both circulate in every part of the coun- 
try, without question and without loss. The item of exchange no 
longer appears as an expense in domestic commercial transactions, 
or upon the note-book of the traveler. 

If we could treat the subject of finance solely as a question of 
profit and loss to the national Treasury, there would be no reason 
why we should not abandon the national banking system, and issue 
an amount of greenbacks equal to the volume ef bank notes with- 
drawn. Something would be gained by the change. The interest 
saved by the substitution would slightly exceed the revenue now 
obtained by the States and nation from the taxation of the banks— 
say five million dollars a year. The province of a bank is, by the 
aggregations of capital represented by its stock, and by the receipt 
of moderate sums of money deposited by its patrons, to mass funds, 
and therefrom to make loans to merchants and manufacturers. 
Thereby they become aids to business. The profits of banks are 
derived from original capital, from circulation, and from deposits. 
Should the General Government assume the entire circulation of 
the country, the profits of banks would be limited to capital and 
deposits. At present the profits of country banks are derived 
chiefly from capital and circulation, while in the cities the profits 
are mainly from capital and deposits. The change proposed would 
deprive the country banks of the means of existence, and the pro- 
portion of surplus capital in the cities would be greater than it now 
is. Business must follow capital, and the change would tend to 
promote the wealth and population of cities at the expense of the 
country. The tendency to the cities is sufficiently strong already, 
but the abolition of the national banks would be an important aid 
in the same direction. 

It would happen, however, that the abolition of the national 
banks would be followed by the restoration of the State-bank sys- 
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tem. The interior States and sparsely settled sections of country 
would not long rest quietly under a system which tended to im- 
poverish them and to enrich the most wealthy sections of the Union. 
The overthrow of the national banks means the reéstablishment of 
the State-bank system, and the movement should be so treated. 
This will be the result, whatever may be the purpose of those who 
advocate the destruction of the national banks. These institutions 
are creditors to the amount of more than $800,000,000, and in pros- 
perous times the aggregate liabilities to them of merchants and 
manufacturers would not be less than $1,000,000,000. The people 
and the authorities may wisely consider whether the overthrow of a 
system by which the debtor class will be compelled to pay $1,000,- 
000,000, and to find credits elsewhere for the conduct of their busi- 
ness, can be effected without a shock that will touch every interest 
oi society. 

Nor is it easy to see how the restoration of the State system 
would benefit the national Treasury. The revenue derived from 
the present system amounts to more than $7,000,000 a year, which 
is to be considered in set-off against the advantages which the banks 
derive from their circulation. The States realize about $9,000,000 
more. 

In time, were the change effected, there would arise a conflict 
of interest between the General Government and the State banks. 
The circulation of national-bank notes and of greenbacks is now 
quite equal to the capacity of the country to maintain them at par 
with coin. ‘The scheme proposed assumes that the bank notes are 
to be withdrawn and the volume of greenbacks increased by a cor- 
responding amount, leaving the aggregate where it now is. This 
being done, an issue of notes by State banks would increase the 
volume of currency, and we should be again involved in the diffi- 
culties of an excessive volume of paper money, or the national Gov- 
ernment would be required to retire greenbacks in proportion to the 
issue of State-bank notes. 

Finally, after debate and controversy were over, the practical 
questions would be: Shall we have a currency composed in part of 
greenbacks and in part of national-bank notes, or a currency com- 
posed in part of greenbacks and in part of State-bank notes? Shall 
we have a national currency under the control of the General Gov- 
ernment and everywhere uniform, or shall we have a currency under 
the control of thirty-eight or more States, without uniformity of 
value, and subject to such rules and methods of redemption as the 
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different States may provide? If the view taken be sound, the 
abolition of banks of circulation is an impossibility, and the prac- 
tical question is: Shall those banks be controlled by the several 
States or by the nation ? 

The banking system is now free, and the amount of capital em- 
ployed from time to time will be determined by the business of the 
country. The resumption of specie payments will check the busi- 
ness of banking, and there is no reason to anticipate any consider- 
able increase of banking capital within the next two years. Fur- 
ther, it is probable that the Government can keep in circulation 
from $300,000,000 to $350,000,000 in greenbacks. The law pro- 
vides for the issue of certificates of the denomination of ten dollars 
and upward upon a deposit of silver coin, Ultimately, unless the 
act authorizing the coinage of silver is repealed, these certificates 
will form a part of the currency of the country. When that time 
arrives, the means of the Government to pay specie will be limited 
to the use of silver, and thus greenbacks and silver certificates will 
be of the same value. Under the silver bill there will be a steady 
addition to the volume of paper money, varying from $24,000,000 
to $48,000,000 a year. This addition will be sufficient to produce a 
perceptible increase in prices, estimated in silver—an increase which 
ought to satisfy those who think that the legislation in regard to 
resumption has been beneficial to the creditor class and injurious to 
the debtor class. In truth, neither class has been affected seriously 
by the legislation of the last ten years. Since 1868 there has been 
no contraction in the volumé of paper money which can be pleaded 
in justification of the statement that our financial troubles are at- 
tributable to that cause. Nor has legislation contributed to the 
causes and processes by which the premium on gold has been di- 
minished. 

The opening of the South to business furnished a new field for 
the use of paper. In these ten years population and business have 
increased, and the uses of money have increased also. These causes 
have produced the same results as would have flowed from an actual 
contraction in the absence of any new demand for money. 

In prosperous times capital is in the hands of borrowers ; in 
periods of depression it returns to its owners. Thus it happens 
that for the purposes of business the currency has been contracted 
in the sections of country where capital was most needed. 

The depression of business, reducing the cost of domestic prod- 
ucts, has stimulated our exports, and the same causes have dimin- 
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ished our imports. The result is, that the balance of trade is in 
our favor, the demand for gold for export has ceased, the products 
of our mines accumulate in the Treasury and bank vaults, and the 
premium on gold has disappeared. 

The ability of the country to resume specie payments is not due 
to legislation, but to a condition of affairs which laws eould neither 
create nor prevent. The suspension of railway-building, the dis- 
covery of dynamite, and the invention of the Burleigh drill are 
the contributors of chief force to the present financial condition of 
the country ; and dynamite and the power-drill will remain as aids 
to the Government in maintaining specie payments. 


GrorGe 8. BourweE... 





VII. 


THE CRUISE OF THE FLORENCE. 


THE PRELIMINARY ARCTIC EXPEDITION OF 1877-78. 


Tue vessel selected for the preliminary Arctic expedition of 
1877 was the Florence of New London, a schooner of fifty-six tons 
burden, built for the whaling trade, and but recently returned from 
a sealing voyage around Cape Horn. Her mission was to collect, 
in the Gulf of Cumberland, Esquimaux, dogs, sledges, and clothing 
for the main expedition, which it was then hoped Congress would 
authorize for the ensuing year. She was rapidly fitted out and pre- 
pared for a winter in the Arctic seas, and sailed from New London 
Harbor on the morning of the 3d of August, 1877, under command 
of Captain George E. Tyson, of Polaris and ice-drift fame, with 
two scientists as passengers—Mr. O. T. Sherman of New Haven, 
meteorologist, and Mr. Ludwig Kumlien, naturalist—and a crew of 
ten men, all provisioned for a fifteen months’ absence. The Flor- 
ence carried a complete whaling outfit in addition to her other sup- 
plies ; but the peculiar nature of her mission lifted the enterprise 
from the level of an ordinary whaling voyage to the higher plane 
of geographical discovery, in which the whole scientific world ex- 
pressed a lively interest. 

As the season was far advanced, the most direct route, through 
the Straits of Belle Isle, wastaken. On the 20th of August a large 
bark was fallen in with, by which letters were sent home via Scot- 
land ; and from this time nothing occurred to vary the usual monot- 
ony of life on shipboard until September 2d, when Resolution Isl- 
and was sighted. Heavy fogs had prevailed during the whole voy- 
age to this time, and now prevented a landing on this island for a 
boat-load of natives, as had been originally intended. It was de- 
termined, therefore, to grope along through the fog to the gulf. 

Soon after losing sight of the island, the vessel had a narrow 
escape from destruction. The sound of breakers warned the look- 
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out of the presence of several large icebergs, against which the 
surf was dashing furiously ; and in sheering off from this danger 
breakers were again heard, this time proceeding from one of the 
small islands with which the straits are studded. At this moment 
the fog lifted, and showed on the other side a large iceberg, so close 
that a biscuit could have been tossed upon it from the vessel. The 
only chance of escape was to pass between the two before the ice- 
berg drifted closer in shore. The wind was fortunately blowing 
fresh, and, putting the helm about, the little schooner shot through 
the dangerous channel like a thing of life, and berg and island dis- 
appeared from view in the fog. 

Niantilic Harbor was reached on this 12th of September, when 
several Scotch whalers were found, who reported others at the 
Kickerton Islands farther up the gulf. Their presence here was 
unexpected, and compelled Captain Tyson to push on beyond these 
islands, to a point that could not be reached with safety by the larger 
vessels. Before doing this, however, it was necessary to secure 
the services of some natives ; and, as the able-bodied ones were all 
absent on the annual deer-hunt, an enforced delay occurred. The 
two scientists improved the time—Mr. Sherman by taking regular 
observations on shore, and Mr. Kumlien in collecting birds and 
other specimens along the coast. 

On the 27th of September a number of boats were observed 
coming off to the schooner, filled with Esquimaux, men, women, 
and children. They were soon alongside, over the rail, and on 
deck, and proved a motley-looking set. They were strantely spot- 
ted with grease and dirt combined, the dark-brown skin showing 
behind the spots. They had been in the mountains hunting for two 
months, with no opportunity for washing. Soap is unknown among 
the natives who do not live convenient to the coasts frequented by 
the whalers, and many of them come into the world and go out of 
it without knowing the civilized luxury of a wash. The present 
visit was one of ceremony, and, as many of the older ones had 
known Tyson when he wintered on the gulf years before, of friend- 
ship also. Several of the females brought their little ones, carried 
in hoods upon their backs; their cries, the howling of the dogs 
from the boats alongside, and the continual chatter of the men and 
women, made a pandemonium, from which relief was finally ob- 
tained by giving each native in turn a “ glass of grog,” when they 
separated in high spirits. Among the natives was a namesake of 
Captain Tyson, with a wife and two little ones ; and these remained 
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with the Florence until forced to leave her when she sailed for the 
United States the ensuing year. When the ships first began to 
winter in the gulf, the sailors, finding the native names hard to re- 
member and difficult to pronounce, amused themselves by bestow- 
ing English ones instead. In this way the present visitor, then a 
sprightly youth, was named after Captain Tyson, who had taken a 
fancy to him. 

On the Ist of October the Florence left Niantilic for the head 
of the gulf, laden almost to the water’s edge with the extra cargo 
of natives and their household effects. The wind blew quite’a gale 
soon after leaving the harbor, and the water washing over the 
deck drove the Esquimaux below, and some of them took shelter in 
the officers’ cabin, one old woman even taking possession of the 
captain’s berth. At Kickerton Islands a brief stop was made ; and 
on the 7th of the month Annanatook Harbor was reached, when 
the vessel went into winter quarters. Several Esquimau families 
found on shore were joined by those brought in the Florence, and 
the preliminary Polar Colony fairly organized. From this date 
until the schooner broke out in July of the next year, from thirty- 
five to forty natives were fed daily from its stores, 

A lookout for whales was stationed on the small island which 
sheltered the vessel ; and Mr. Sherman was also located on shore 
for the winter, in an observatory constructed from a wall-tent, some 
boards, two small windows, and a stove. Later in the season this 
tent was surrounded with blocks of snow, which effectually pro- 
tected the inmates from cold, and enzbled them both (for Mr. 
Kumlien shared its accommodation) to pursue their labors free from 
interruption and with comparative comfort. 

The male portion of the natives were sent out seal-hunting daily, 
but the women were idle, as they will not work upon deer-skins 
until the water is frozen over, owing to a superstitious fear that by 
doing so they will bring misfortunes upon themselves or friends, 
One of their native ceremonies, called ankoote, was performed dur- 
ing the latter part of October, to propitiate the spirits which watch 
over the whaling interests. To insure a favorable response from 
these spirits, certain presents are required, including a liberal allow- 
ance of spirits of a more material nature. The result of the cere- 
mony was quite satisfactory, and a night’s debauch on shore, free 
from the presence of white men, who would render it inoperative, 
was speedily followed by the capture of the only whale obtained 
during the voyage. This whale was landed about forty miles be- 
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low the vessel, and the bone extracted and brought up on sledges 
during the winter. One of the sailors was badly frozen while en- 
gaged in the capture, and at the date of this writing has not fully 
recovered. 

On December Ist ice had formed as far as the eye could reach. 
While opening some boxes on this date, one was found that had 
been sent by Colonel Lupton, of the Interior Department in Wash- 
ington, a former friend of Captain Hall. It contained a framed 
portrait of that lamented navigator, and a small flag which accom- 
paniaa Drs, Kane and Hayes, and also Captain Hall, on their peril- 
ous expeditions to the North. The portrait and flag were carefully 
preserved, and are now in possession of the writer, who hopes to 
see the flag yet planted farther north than has hitherto been reached 
by civilized man. 

In February a child was born to one of the native families. 
During the period of child-birth the female Esquimau is compelled 
to remain alone in a small snow hut especially prepared for her. 
Here, in solitude and without human aid, she stays until the pains 
of labor are over, when she washes and dresses the child and re- 
turns to the bosom of her family. Infanticide is practiced exten- 
sively, although but very few male children are destroyed. Among 
the western tribes it is carried to such an extent with the female 
children that at this time there are not enough women to furnish 
wives for the men, who are in consequence obliged to seek them 
among strange tribes. 

The month of March came in with very cold weather, but a 
clear and bright sky. The coldest day experienced was January 
21st. when the thermometer fell to 52° Fahr. ; but the longest sus- 
tained period of cold was from March 5th to the 13th, when the 
temperature was quite steady at 40° below zero. 

Toward the latter part of the month the weather moderated, 
and the natives selected their location for the young-sealing, each 
Esquimau taking a section several miles in extent. These seals 
are their principal food in winter, and are much different from the 
kiotick or saddle-backs, as they are called by the whalers. These 
latter have their young on the pack ice, and are easy to capture. 
They are found in thousands, the ice being at times black with 
them as far as the eye can reach. The netzik, more timid than its 
cousin the kiotick, has its young under the ice, or between the ice 
and snow. It chooses a place where the snow lies deep upon the 
ice, and, commencing from below, will burrow a resting-place be- 
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tween the hard sea ice and the snow, perhaps fifteen feet long and 
six feet wide, with a hole at an extremity to afford access to the 
burrow or egress to the sea. As this resting-place is covered with 
snow to the depth of several feet, the aid of dogs is necessary in 
hunting them. When young, the fur of these seals makes excel- 
lent clothing. 

The Esquimaux were found to believe in a Supreme Being, and 
also in a place of future punishment. On the death of one of their 
number, if a man, they place his hunting equipments in the grave 
to assist him in finding his way to the next world. This custom 
enabled Mr. Kumlien to obtain many interesting specimens which 
would otherwise have escaped him. The survivors appear to have 
little feeling of reverence for the dead, as they cheerfully aided 
Kumlien to despoil of their contents such graves as he wished to 
open. The sailors, more civilized, did not approve of this sacri- 
lege ; and it was only by stealth that his specimens thus obtained 
were got on board the Florence. As some of them are quite valu- 
able, it is gratifying to know that they reached the United States 
in safety, and now form part of the Smithsonian collection. 

Auroras were of almost nightly occurrence, but noxe of remark- 
able brillianey were observed. Coronas, parhelia, and other celes- 
tial phenomena were also noted, and will be more fully described 
by Mr. Sherman, within whose province their record naturally 
fell. 

In the latter part of March social life at the colony was bright- 
ened by a wedding between one of the local belles and a young 
Esquimau from below. The day after the ceremony the happy 
couple started off upon a sealing instead of a bridal tour. Their 
equipage consisted of an old sleigh drawn by three good dogs and 
a lame one, deer skins for their nuptial couch, blubber and seal 
meat, with a little molasses and tea from the ship’s stores for their 
wedding feast. At times when the hunters had been more than 
usually successful, the officers and scientists of the expedition in- 
dulged in the luxury of a feast upon the livers of the female seal, 
which are highly prized as a gastronomic delicacy. 

One of the natives named Chuny was quite intelligent, and 
communicated to the whites many legends and traditions of his 
people. Among these was the following account of the manner in 
which dogs were first obtained : The primitive Esquimaux early 
felt the need of some animal to draw them to and fro in their hunt- 
ing expeditions, and therefore importuned the Great Spirit for re- 
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lief. They made a rude harness of seal thongs, placed it near some 
large white rocks in the remote north, and returned to their homes; 
and in a brief time a fine dog team fully equipped made its appear- 
ance. 

Domestic infelicity exists even among the icy regions of Cum- 
berland Gulf. On the Ist of April a native from Katernuna ar- 
rived at the Florence colony in search of his runaway wife. She 
was found without difficulty, but persistently refused to acknowl- 
edge the husband’s authority, and he was forced to return without 
her. 

It is one of the observed peculiarities of the gulf region, that 
in the coldest seasons the water in certain localities does not freeze 
over. The most solid-looking winter ice is open here and there, in 
pools and hollows worn by the action of currents and tides. The 
massive ice which surrounded the little Florence had a tidal rise 
and fall of twenty-four feet. At the full tides the crunching and 
grinding of the ice, the dashing of the water, the gurgling of the 
eddies, and the toppling over of the nicely poised ice tables along 
the shores, impress the beholder with an awe-inspiring sense of 
power. In these open holes the seals are found in great numbers 
through the winter, and they are therefore favorite resorts for the 
hunters. Even here hunting is not without danger, as the tides 
run with such force as to frequently detach large masses of ice 
around the openings, and, lifting them up on edge, will carry them 
under the main floes. 

On the 5th of April one little snow-white bird made its appear- 
ance 

The quantity of moisture in the air produced at times very 
beautiful effects, when congealed by frost upon the masts and rig- 
ging of the Florence, decking her out in bridal array. 

The inactive habits of the men, with plenty of food, produce 
some astonishing results. The cabin boy, a slight youth of eigh- 
teen when he left New London, had increased to a weight of one 
hundred and seventy pounds by the following April. A part of 
his duty was to go on shore daily for the regular allowance of seal 
meat, which he brought off to the vessel on a little hand-sled. 
Being a round and rosy-faced youth, he became a great favorite 
among the dusky damsels of the colony, who would reserve for his 
special use the choicest delicacies of the season. 

By the middle of April the weather became warm, and the crew 
and natives amused themselves by playing ball on the ice. 
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The following account of Lake Kennedy, a large body of fresh 
water to the west of the winter quarters of the Florence, is given 
by Captain Tyson : The approximate location of the lake is in lati- 
tude 66° north and longitude 73° west, but has not been accurately 
determined, as it is not known to have been visited by white men 
previous to the year 1876. The natives often speak of this great 
lake, of its fish and game, including seal, and of its great size. The 
land about it is a vast plain or prairie, stoneless and treeless, but 
covered in summer with tall grass, upon which the reindeer feed in 
immense numbers. The natives visit the lake every spring to hunt 
reindeer, of which they kill great numbers. They all agree in their 
statements of the size of the lake and of the abundance of game 
and fish. In the spring it is the resort of thousands of birds which 
breed there. Among these birds are several species of geese, the 
young of which the squaws destroy in vast numbers, and pile in 
heaps for dog food. The soil about the lake is dark and abounds 
in fossils. Considered from a scientific point of view, this section 
is interesting, and it is possible that in a pecuniary one it could be 
made profitable. It is not probable that so inviting an Arctic para- 
dise will long remain unexplored. Mr. Kumlien occasionally joined 
the Esquimaux in their visits to this lake and in their seal-hunts, 
but none of the other members of the expedition felt active enough 
to do so. | 

The natives are nearly always traveling, either in the mountains 
deer-hunting, or over the snow-clad ice floes in search of seals or 
bears ; and, being light, strong, and muscular, they have greater 
powers of endurance than the heavier and less active white men. 
The natives can also sleep upon the ice when tired, and when hun- 
gry can easily satisfy their appetite upon such provisions as the 
country affords. White men, as was proved in the case of Captain 
Hall, can accustom themselves to the same mode of life; and it is 
for the purpose of effecting this that the colonization plan of ex- 
ploration is proposed. 

The case of Nep-e-ken, Tyson’s boy, is an instance of the in- 
herent skill and courage of the natives. Although not more than 
five years of age, he captured six young seals while the Florence 
lay at Annanitook ; and it was reported that he had been equally 
successful the preceding year. In addition to his skill as a hunter, 
he was possessed of other accomplishments more nearly allied to 
those of civilization, such as chewing and smoking tobacco and 
drinking rum with all the zest of an old tar. The young girls 
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could equal him in these matters, having been trained to such evil 
courses by the ungodly whalemen. 

The weather continued very fine through April, leading Captain 
Tyson to remark enthusiastically that there is no climate in the 
world superior to that of the Arctic region during the months of 
April, May, and June. At times the journal becomes quite poeti- 
cal, as the following extracts will show : 

“ April 13th.—The beauty of the surrounding scenery, of the 
glorious sunlight shedding its glittering rays over mountains, val- 
leys, and snow-clad floes, of the fleecy cumulus clouds floating lazily 
across the deep-blue vaulted arch of heaven, form a picture of mar- 
velous beauty of indescribable splendor.” 

“ April 14th.—Another perfect day. The sun has a peculiar sil- 
very whiteness, like a burnished mirror, with not a cloud in sight to 
dim its brightness.” 

The eyesight of several of the crew soon became affected by 
the brightness of the sun’s rays as reflected from the glittering 
snow and ice ; and, as by an unfortunate oversight there were no 
spectacles among the supplies of the Florence, recourse was had to 
the primitive ones used by the natives. These are made of wood 
fitted to the shape of the nose, with two slits for the eyes, over each 
of which a small shelf projects. They are fastened to the wearer 
with a thong of sealskin, and, although rude in construction, afford 
grateful protection to the eyes. 

Auroras were frequent during the spring, and some of the die- 
plays were conspicuously beautiful. On the 14th of April an 
aurora, visible about midnight, was considered especially interest- 
ing by Mr. Sherman, from the fact that it hung over and appa- 
rently emanated from some water-holes to the eastward of the 
schooner. 

The Esquimaux have a peculiar manner of expressing or noting 
distance. Cone-took means a little way only, as a hundred yards 
or a few miles. Conings-twadle means a distance that would not 
be undertaken without steam or sail, and in fine weather; while 
weser-pook means distance so great that no person was ever known 
to accomplish it. 

Mr. Kumlien’s labor of procuring seal skeletons was greatly les- 
sened by using those from which the flesh had been eaten by the 
colonists and crew. Each day the meat cart of the vessel was sent 
ashore laden with skulls and other anatomical fragments, for Mr. 
Kumlien to select specimens from. 
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By April 23d night had practically disappeared. At midnight 
it was light enough to render large print visible, and a week later 
fine print could be read at the same hour. 

The order of precedence at meals was as rigidly enforced on 
board the Florence as at a Cabineé dinner in the White House. 
The whites came first, and took the best ; they were followed by 
the male Esquimaux, who took their choice ; and the squaws, com- 
ing last, took what was left. 

On May 6th Mr. Sherman obtained a fair observation upon the 
transit of Mercury. The weather was foggy, but not sufficiently 
so to obscure the heavens. 

May 10th was rendered noteworthy from its being a rainy day 
—the first observed during the month of May in this region since 
1860. The day was an uncomfortable one for the crew, as the 
water penetrated everywhere on board the vessel. By the latter 
part of May grass in small quantities made its appearance on shore, 
and a few flowers straggled forth on the southern exposures. Flies 
were abundant, and as annoying as in more southern climes. The 
ice began breaking up rapidly, and large water-holes miles in extent 
were visible to the north and west ; but the outlet to the south was 
still blockaded by a barrier of firm ice extending across the gulf 
from shore to shore. Mr. Sherman made daily visits to the land to 
take observations, but did so at the risk of a wet jacket. The na- 
tive men also came off to the vessel regularly for their meals, but 
the women and children would not venture. 

On June 11th the Florence got under way, and moved from her 
winter harbor ; and from this date until the Kickerton Islands were 
reached, July 13th, the little vessel and her crew were exposed to 
all the dangers of Arctic navigation. They were repeatedly com- 
pelled to take shelter behind some protecting island or iceberg 
larger than its fellows, to escape destruction; and it was only 
by skillful seamanship, under Divine guidance, that they finally 
escaped. 

On one occasion, the 21st of June, the scene from the deck was 
one of the wildest confusion. The Florence was at anchor. The 
ice outside the harbor, under the combined force of the wind and 
ebb tide, was rushing southward with fierce rapidity. The larger 
floes slid over the smaller and weaker ones, crushing and grinding 
them to atoms. The noise of the breaking ice and the wild roaring 
of the wind, with the flying snow, produced a scene not soon to be 
forgotten. During all this time the two scientists were steadily at 
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work—sometimes on shore, sometimes on the ice, and again on the 
vessel, but always actively employed. 

Taking on board fifteen Esquimaux, who volunteered to go 
north with the expedition to remain indefinitely, twenty-eight dogs, 
several sledges, and the necessary household goods of the emigrants, 
the Florence left the Kickerton Islands on July 17th for Disco, and 
reached that port, after a dangerous and stormy passage, on the 
31st of the same month. Off Cape Mercy, a large bear, seen on the 
floating ice, was killed. The Esquimaux confined in the hold of 
the vessel had an uncomfortable voyage, and, to secure better 
weather, held an ankoote, which in their opinion produced the 
desired result, as the wind the next day was less boisterous, The 
poor dogs suffered also, but only two of the number died. They 
were landed on one of the outer islands in the harbor, and, being 
fed daily, soon recovered their normal condition. 

At Disco none of the crew were permitted to visit the town 
until the 13th of August, when the Governor returned from a visit 
along the coast and removed the restriction, which was based upon 
erroneous reports received from a Scotch whaler, to the effect that 
an epidemic was raging among the natives on the mainland where 
the Florence wintered. Captain Tyson and the two scientists made 
several visits to the Blue Mountains during this enforced detention, 
and secured several valuable specimens of meteoric ore, which is 
found there in considerable quantities. After intercourse was es- 
tablished with the shore, the Governor was exceedingly kind, and 
supplied such articles of food, etc., as were needed on the Florence. 

On the 22d of August Captain Tyson gave up all hopes of see- 
ing the main expedition, and, in compliance with his instructions, 
took on board the natives, dogs, and other material collected during 
the winter, and returned with them to the mainland near Niantilic, 
reaching that harbor on the 30th of August. In discharging the 
Esquimaux, they were paid liberally for their services, and given 
such articles of equipment and food as could be spared from the 
vessel. They joined the whites in the feeling of regret at the non- 
arrival of the expedition, and promised to be in readiness to join 
one in the summer of 1879 if called for. 

Leaving Niantilic on the 12th of September, the Florence reached 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, on the 26th. Here she remained, making 
such repairs as had been rendered necessary by the rough weather, 
until the 12th of October, when she sailed for home, encountering 
a succession of storms, during which anxious friends mourned those 
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on board as lost. She touched at Provincetown, Massachusetts, 
October 26th, for supplies, and dropped anchor in New London Har- 
bor on the morning of the 30th, after an absence of fifteen months. 

Her mission was fully accomplished. The practical and scien- 
tide results of the voyage equal the most sanguine hopes of its pro- 
jectors,and show that Arctic colonization is as practicable as African 
colonization, and can possibly be made as profitable, if profit alone 
is desired. 

It is to be hoped that Congress will take a broad and generous 
view of the subject, and, appreciating in its true spirit the devotion 
of the men who left the comforts of home to winter within the 
Arctic seas, enable them to plant the American flag as far to the 
north as human endurance and human pluck can carry it. 


Henry W. Howeare. 





IX. 
RECENT FICTION. 


Trollope’s Is he Popenjoy ? | James's Daisy Miller. 
James’s The Europeans. Black’s Macleod of Dare. 
Burnett’s That Lass o’ Lowrie’s. 


NoveEt-writtnc has become a business, almost a trade. Of 
those who engage in it, nearly all—the exceptions being very rare— 
do so merely for the purpose of making money by supplying a de- 
mand. For there has come to be, and indeed there has long been 
in existence in regard to novels, that first factor in the equation of 
the political economists, a demand ; this demand being something 
very different from the interest awakened by the appearance of a 
book showing great original power, such for example as “ Waver- 
ley,” “The Pickwick Papers,” “ Vanity Fair,” “The Scarlet Let- 
ter,” “ Adam Bede,” or “ Jane Eyre.” There are millions of people 
in England, and millions in America, and almost millions in Austra- 
lia, to whose enjoyment of life novels are almost as necessary as 
food is to their life itself, every one of whom asks month by 
month, almost week by week, a new story. They, many of them, 
take some credit to themselves for the time they pass in “read- 
ing” ; complacently contrasting themselves with idlers and those 
who are given up to the frivolities of life. A vain and foolish 
notion ! for there is probably no more insidious form of laziness, no 
method of passing time more absolutely void of exertion of any 
kind, than novel-reading, as novels are read by most of those for 
whom they are written. As a child opens tts mouth and has sugar- 
plums put into it, so the ordinary novel-reader sits quietly and 
thoughtlessly, and has a story poured through his eyes into his 
mind, or into what serves him in that capacity. It is in quite 
another spirit and with another purpose that great works of imagi- 
nation are approached by those who can appreciate them 

To meet this demand for novels, thousands of pens are con- 
stantly employed. The work of most of them never sees the 
light ; but of the number that are set before the public, the general 
reader has probably no just notion. Moderately rating the num- 
ber published yearly in London as three hundred, we may be sure 
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that fifty are published in the United States during the same time, 
which makes about one new English novel for every “ week-day ” 
in the year. Of this mass of fiction nearly the whole passes at 
once into oblivion. And yet not only is the writing of a good 
novel the great literary achievement of the day, but good novels 
are written more and more frequently year by year; as, when all 
men were soldiers, to be a valiant soldier and a great captain was 
the highest of all distinctions, and valiant soldiers were common 
and great captains were not rare; as, when London was full of 
playwrights and new plays were comparatively as common as 
new novels are now, the Elizabethan drama came into life, and 
above the crowd of successful men rose Shakespeare and Ben Jon- 
son, and Beaumont and Fletcher. The great distinction is that 
which is won in the face of many competitors ; and much competi- 
tion exalts the standard of excellence. 

Really good novels are, however, rare enough ; so rare in propor- 
tion to the numbers of the people who read them, that the produc- 
tion of one is not only a sure distinction but a certain source of 
considerable money profit. Since the appearance of “ Daniel De- 
ronda” only one good novel, or perhaps it might be said two, have 
been published in England. Of the better of these Anthony Trol- 
lope is the author. His last novel has a name that would have de- 
terred the public from reading it had it been the work of an un- 
known writer. Why he should have given it so ridiculous a title 
as “Is he Popenjoy ?” when “The Dean” or “The Dean’s Daugh- 
ter” would have been so much better and so much more appropriate 
and descriptive, it is difficult to divine. The representation of 
character, of which Miss Burney in “Evelina” gave the English- 
reading world, if not the first, at least the most conspicuous and 
success ul early example, has gradually become the one great pur- 
pose o. the novel-writer. To this Mr. Trollope adds, incidentally 
perhaps, but surely not unconsciously, the portraiture of the so- 
ciety of his day. There is in all literature nothing like the pic- 
ture which is presented in his novels of the social life of Eng- 
land in the middle of the nineteenth century. The truthfulness 
of the picture is confessed by those whom it represents. It is not 
merely vividly imagined, as an untrue thing may be and seem 
real, as for example Carlyle’s Robespierre. It és “the form and 
pressure of the time.” Even the most intelligent and fastidious 
women in the society which Mr. Trollope’s novels represent admit 
that he portrays that society with absolute faithfulness ; they con- 
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fess that he makes them act and talk to each other just as they do 
act and talk in their every-day life ; and this admission they make 
in regard to him alone of all those who have undertaken to rep- 
resent the higher classes of English society, Bulwer-Lytton not 
excepted. This being the case, it is worthy of remark by the way 
that Trollope’s social pictures conform so nearly as they do to the 
traits of corresponding life in this country. That in the former 
certain men are called lords, or deans, or what not, and that there 
are great houses, and parks, and a tenantry, and fox-hunting, and 
so forth, are incidents for which allowance is to be made, but which 
do not touch the soul or even the substance of the picture. These 
are the mere outside, the accidents of the life that is set before us. 
It remains none the less true that as Mr. Trollope’s personages pass 
before us singly or in groups in the familiar intercourse of their 
every-day life, the sense of reality and of intimacy is so strongly 
awakened in us that we have sometimes a sense of shame, as if we 
were watching our friends and neighbors from behind a curtain, or 
listening to them through the crack of a door. No such effect as 
this is produced by the best work of the best novelists of France or 
of Germany. 

In Mr. Trollope’s last novel he is, however, less in sympathy 
than usual with his American readers. The great personage of 
the book, the one that gives the story its strength and vitality, 
is Dean Lovelace ; and the conditions of his life and the springs 
of his action are practically so unknown to us that, although 
we can understand them and may sympathize with them, we yet 
constantly feel their foreignness. The Dean of Brotherton is the 
son of a well-to-do livery-stable-keeper. This is his origin. As to 
himself, he is a man of character, of ability, of the highest culture, 
of fine presence, of personal dignity, and of. unexceptionable man- 
ners. Moreover, he is a tenderly loving father, and a man whose 
life is sweetened by good nature, and whose passage through the 
world is made easy by humor, that sovereign and subtile lubricant. 
That such a man, even after he had become wealthy and attained 
the position of a dean, should be hampered by his origin, and should 
find it so in the way of his complete and proper recognition, and of 
the happiness of his daughter in the society into which they are 
thrown—that it becomes, next to that daughter’s happiness and as 
a means thereto, the chief object of his life to assert himself social- 
ly, and to bring certain persons, people of rank among those about 
him, to a thoroughly respectful consideration of him and his daugh- 
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ter—is almost incomprehensible to those who have not been very 
directly under the influence of aristocratic institutions. Be this 
as it may, the man is an admirable creation. He will not suffer 
by comparison with Archdeacon Grantly or with Mrs. Proudie. 
And the difference between him and the Archdeacon is worthy of 
remark ; the distinction is so fine and yet so clear, and it is so plain- 
ly produced, almost if not altogether by their difference of birth 
and early breeding. And yet the difference between them is as 
clearly distinguishable as if they were men of opposite natures and 
circumstances, although the difference—the inner unlikeness in char- 
acter—is produced mainly by self-consciousness. The Archdeacon 
is conscious that, besides being archdeacon, he is a gentleman of 
recognized position. There are other men indeed who may take 
precedence of him, as there are men who may take precedence of a 
duke ; but his position as a gentleman is as clearly acknowledged 
as a duke’s, and it is not necessary for him to assert it, or to trouble 
himself at all about it. Dean Lovelace, on the other hand, knowing 
that he has every other advantage of the Archdeacon’s but that one, 
feels constantly the lack of the assuredness which it would give 
him ; and in this consciousness on the part of the two men lies 
chiefly the difference between them in their actions, and it may 
almost be said their characters. The Dean of Brotherton, in his 
union of worldly wisdom and a sleepless ambition with perfect 
honor, with kindliness and good-fellowship, and with a capacity of 
tenderest love for his daughter, is one of Mr. Trollope’s happiest 
conceptions, and one of those which he has been most perfectly suc- 
cessful in delineating. He has never shown a clearer eye or a steadier 
hand. 

The other personage in this book who commands most atten- 
tion, and who also removes it from American sympathy, is the 
Marquis of Brotherton, who is a pendant to Thackeray’s Marquis 
of Steyne, but a far more detestable character. Steyne’s part 
might possibly be played here by a very rich, a very important, and 
a very coarse-minded mar ; but a Brotherton in America would be 
impossible. He is not very rich, for a Stewart or a Vanderbilt 
might buy him over and over again ; nor is he a man of much im- 
portance. But he is a marquis, rich, and the head of the family ; 
and, having the position given to him by these circumstances, he is 
able to tyrannize over his mother and sisters, to be brutally inso- 
lent to his brother, and to make himself pestilently offensive to the 
world in general, with impunity. The Marquis of Brotherton is a 
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personage impossible in America. At the North he would be ex- 
cluded from every decent household ; at the South he would be 
“shot on sight.” And yet this marquis is not only possible 
in nature and consistent with himself, but a natural, although an 
extremely rare, product of the society of which he forms a part, 
and from which he yet holds himself as much aloof as possible. 
This Mr. Trollope makes apparent without saying it, and without 
condemning the system of that society ; for he writes as an artist, 
portraying men and women as he sees them, and not as a dissector 
of morbid social anatomy, nor even as a satirist, except when he 
turns his eyes upon anything American. 

From the long-practiced British novelist let us turn to a young 
American, Mr. Henry James, Jr., who, although he is the author of 
several books, including now four novels, is, compared with Mr. 
Trollope, almost a tyro. But, although one of the younger writ- 
ers of the day, Mr. James is no timid experimenter, doubtful of 
his powers, ignorant of the field upon which he has entered, and 
uncertain of his aims. We do not know a living writer, except 
Matthew Arnold, who produces upon his readers a greater impres- 
sion of self-knowledge, of self-restraint, or of perpetual self-con- 
sciousness, nor one whose work shows more evidence of fastidious 
taste, cautious proceeding, and careful elaboration. Indeed, in his 
mental traits and literary workmanship, Mr. James does not belong 
to the English school (English and American being in literature 
but one), but rather to the French. His cast of thought is French ; 
he has the French nicety of taste, the French reserve of manner, 
dexterity of hand, and fineness of finish ; what wit he has is French, 
and he is French in the paleness and paucity of his humor. He 
seems to have Balzac before him as his model ; and the best thing 
he has yet produced is “ Madame de Maulves,” a sketch which ap- 
peared in the “ Galaxy ” magazine, and which Balzac himself need 
not have been ashamed to own. 

Mr. James’s latest work in fiction of any importance is “The 
Europeans,” which is intended, of course, as a companion piece to 
“The American.” The author of “ The Europeans” styles it upon 
his title-page a sketch, probably recognizing himself, by that word, 
its absence of plot, and confessing that in writing it he did not 
propose to himself to interest his readers strongly in the fate of his 
personages. And indeed the sayings and doings of these shadowy 
people are not such as to trouble us much as to what becomes of 
them. Their sayings are many and their doings few. The Euro- 
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peans. are two European-born Americans of very Bohemian type 
and tendency: a youngish woman, Eugenia Young, who as the 
morganatic wife of a German prince has received the title of Bar- 
oness Munster, and her brother, a clever draughtsman, half ama- 
teur, half professional, who is engaged in furnishing sketches to an 
illustrated journal in Europe. To put the matter plainly, the Bar- 
oness Munster is an adventuress, nothing more nor less. As an 
adventuress she became a morganatic wife of the brother of a petty 
German grand duke (it was thirty years ago), and now as an adven- 
turess she comes to America to try her fortune in finding some rich 
American to take her in some fashion—as a wife preferable of 
course—off her German prince’s hands. In the first place it is dif- 
ficult to see why these people are called “the Europeans.” They 
are in a certain sense indeed the product of the conditions of soci- 
ety upon the continent of Europe, as the Marquis of Brotherton 
and Dean Lovelace are the product of the conditions of society in 
England. But they are not, like the Marquis and the Dean, indige- 
nous products of that society, integral parts of it ; they are waifs 
and strays—Europeanized Americans of a not very admirable sort. 
It was a little fretting to see Mr. Newman set forth as “the 
American” by Mr. James ; that personage being hardly, we think, 
what Mr. James himself would like to have accepted as a fair rep- 
resentative of the social product of his country. But Mr. James’s 
Europeans have really no claim whatever to the style and title 
which he bestows upon them ; being simply cosmopolite Bohemians 
of European origin ; folk which the real people of no country would , 
acknowledge as being of themselves, not to say take pride in owning. 
These adventurers find their New England kinsfolk living in one 
of the suburbs of Boston, and are kindly received by them and 
placed in a pretty cottage near their own house. There the Baron- 
ess and her brother remain week after week, month after month, 
visiting the big house, doing nothing, suffering nothing, getting 
into no trouble and therefore getting out of none, making no mate- 
rial for a story even of the slightest kind, but revealing their own 
characters and drawing out those of their cousins, young and old. 
These cousins are a father, Mr. Wentworth, and two daughters, 
Charlotte and Gertrude, who seem to be presented as types of New 
England people of their condition. And what character they have, 
it may be acknowledged, is New-England-ish. Their common trait 
seems to be a pale, intellectual asceticism ; but besides this they 
have very little character at all. Their coldly moral view of life is 
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admirably described by Mr. James. As he makes Felix say to Ger- 
trude, who is falling in love with him, she and her family “ take a 
painful view of life.” This is also indicated reflexively by Gertrude, 
who, going from the bare neatness and respectability of New England 
to the Baroness’s drawing-room in the little cottage, which the latter 
has decked and softened with curtains and colored drapery (some of 
it rather dingy), looks at it, and then “‘ What is life, indeed, with- 
out curtains?’ she secretly asked herself ; and she appeared to her- 
self to have been leading hitherto an existence singularly garish, and 
totally devoid of festoons.” These Yankee girls have none of the 
conventional reserves to which Felix has been accustomed ; and the 
effect upon him is thus delicately suggested : “ He had known for- 
tunately many virtuous gentlewomen, but it now appeared to him 
that in his relations with them (especially when they were unmar- 
ried) he had been looking at pictures under a glass. He perceived 
at present what a nuisance the glass had been—how it perverted 
and interfered. how it caught the reflection of other objects and 
kept you walking from side to side.” These traits of character and 
others like them, on both sides, are touched by Mr. James with a 
dainty and skillful hand. 

Although Mr. James’s “" 2ntworths may be recognized as pos- 
sible New England people, - iey can not be accepted as fair repre- 
sentatives, mentally or physically, of their class. His description 
of the young ladies personally is puzzling. Gertrude, whose slum- 
bering love for the vanities of the world is aroused by the Baron- 
ess’s festoons, and who finally captivates Felix, is described as being 
“tall and pale, thin and a little awkward ; her hair was fair and 
perfectly straight ; her eyes were dark, and they had the singularity 
of seeming at once dull and restless—differing herein, as you see, 
fatally from the ideal fine eyes, which we always imagine to be both 
brilliant and tranquil.” Her sister Charlotte “was also thin and 
pale ; but she was older than the other; she was shorter, and she 
had dark smooth hair.” And yet these most unattractive young 
ladies are afterward referred to more than once as beautiful. The 
truth seems to be that Mr. James, clever literary artist as he is, is 
not strong in imagination. His personages do not exist, even for 
himself, as living, independent, “self-contained” human beings. 
They act and speak only as he wishes them to act and speak from 
time to time. He has no personal respect for them. How could it 
be otherwise ? How could he treat them with any deference when 
they plainly have no existence for him out of the range of his own 
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consciousness ? He calls “ The Europeans” a sketch ; and indeed its 
effect is very sketch-like as well as very French. It brings to mind 
some of those very clever things of which so many are done by 
French painters: a mere outline, with a dot or a line suggestive of 
light and shade set here and there, and then filled with color very 
faintly washed in; the whole thing indicative of the great skill 
that comes from careful training, but nevertheless a very shadowy 
hint of humanity, demonstrative rather of great half-exercised 
powers on the part of the artist than of the solid and vital person- 
ality of the subject. The author seems to be making his sketches, 
just as Felix did his, to send them to his illustrated paper. Hence 
it is, probably, that while they are touched off so cleverly they are 
so unsatisfactory. And yet this lack of individuality and vital 
force in their personages is the great defect of all Mr. James’s 
novels. His men and women, although they talk exceedingly well, 
are bloodless, and remind one of the “vox et preterea nihil” of 
his youth. This shadowy, bloodless effect is not at all the con- 
sequence of the particular type of New England personage de- 
picted in “ The Europeans” ; for, besides that it is manifest in the 
peopling of all of Mr. James’s novels, let the Wentworths, any or 
all of them, be compared with Madame Launay in Trollope’s re- 
cent “Lady of Launay,” which is a mere sketch no longer than 
Mr. James’s own “ Daisy Miller.” It consists chiefly of a pair of 
every-day lovers, and of an old lady who is ready to sacrifice every- 
thing and everybody, herself included, upon what she regards as 
the altar of duty. The lovers have the virtue of constancy ; the 
old lady, Madame Launay, that of inexorable firmness. She is ill, 
she is almost bed-ridden, she becomes a shadow ; but there is more 
strength, more individuality in this attenuated old woman than in a 
regiment of Mr. Wentworths. There is one scene in this little 
sketch in which Philip Launay faces his mother and wins a victory 
over her, partly by his boldness in assaulting her fortress of will, 
and partly by the treachery of love within the walls, in which that 
young man outweighs a ton of such men as are in “ The Europeans,” 
although one of them, Mr. Brand, is an enormous specimen of mus- 
cular Christianity, and the other is the sinfully positive and joyous 
Felix Young. This is the question in regard to Mr. James’s ulti- 
mate success as a novel-writer—whether he will be able to bring 
before us living personages in whose fate we take an interest. As 
to his literary skill there is no question. The impression which 
Felix, always gay, always a little aggressive in his fullness of animal 
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spirits, makes upon the shy and shrinking Charlotte, is illustrated— 
we might say illuminated—with a little flash of wit of which the 
most brilliant French writer might be proud: “ Poor Charlotte 
could have given no account of the matter that would not have 
seemed unjust both to herself and to her foreign kinsman ; she 
could only have said—or rather she never would have said it—that 
she did not like so much gentlemen’s society at once.” 

The moral pedantry and the chilly unemotional life characteris- 
tic of a not inconsiderable part of New England society in past gen- 
erations are delicately exposed all through the book. These might 
have depressed a much less sybaritic person than the Bohemian 
Baroness. As the story, if story it must be called, draws to a close, 
these motives find happy expression in the view taken by Mr. Went- 
worth of the love affairs of Gertrude, who was with his approval to 
have been given to Mr. Brand, the big young minister, but who 
with that gentleman’s consent transfers herself to Felix. When the 
change was made known to him, “ Where are our moral grounds ?” 
demanded Mr. Wentworth, who had always thought that Mr. Brand 
would be “just the thing for a younger daughter with a peculiar 
temperament.” And soon after, when he is urged to conseut to the 
marriage, he again reverts to his cherished view of her case : “‘I have 
always thought,’ he began slowly, “‘that Gertrude’s character re- 
quired a special line of development.’” This brings to mind Mr. 
Howells’s humorous presentation of the same trait of character in 
his charming “ Lady of the Aroostook,” yet incomplete. When the 
Rev. Mr. Goodlow’s advice is asked in regard to the unfortunate 
circumstance of Lydia Blood’s being the only woman on board that 
vessel, and her making the voyage to “ Try-East” in company with 
five men, exclusive of the crew, he replies, “1 think Lydia’s influence 
upon those around her will be beneficial, whatever her situation in 
life may be.” 

But, merely remarking that Mr. James commits an error of fact 
and of time in making people of the position of the Wentworths, 
living in the suburbs of Boston, so ignorant as they are represented 
to be in regard to European social life and art and literature’ only 
thirty years ago, say 1845, we turn to his “ Daisy Miller.” This he 
calls a study ; and probably it is, as surely it might have been, a 
study from nature. Daisy Miller is a beauty, and, without being ex- 
actly a fool, is ignorant and devoid of all mental tone or character. 
She dresses elegantly, has “the tournure of a princess,” and is yet 
irredeemably vulgar in her talk and her conduct. She shocks all 
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Europeans and all well-bred Americans by the terms on which she 
is with the courier of her party, and by making chance acquaintances 
with men and flirting with them. She has « grand affair of this 
kind in Rome, which, after excluding her from the society of more 
reserved American women, ends in her going to see the Coliseum by 
moonlight with her Roman cavalier, who is not a gentleman, and 
taking there the fever of the country and dying. In Daisy Miller 
Mr. James has undertaken to give a characteristic portrait of a cer- 
tain sort of American young woman, who is unfortunately too com- 
mon. She has no breeding, little character, a headstrong will, in 
effect no mother, and with all this has personal attractions and a 
command of money which are very rare in Europe, even among 
people of rank. As she flares through Paris, and flits from place to 
place over the continent, attended but not controlled by her parents, 
she is the wonder and horror of all decorous people, American and 
European. Mr. James’s portrait is very faithful. He has succeeded 
to admiration in the difficult task of representing the manner in 
which such people as Mrs, and Miss Miller talk ; the difficulty being 
caused by the extremely characterless nature of their conversation, 
which is never coarse, or very vulgar, or even very foolish. It is 
simply inane and low-bred, and is marked by certain slight perver- 
sions of language ; for example, “ going around,” instead of “ going 
about,” of which one phrase, by the way, Mr. James makes rather 
too much. It is perhaps well that he has made this study, which 
may have some corrective effect, and which should show European 
critics of American manners and customs the light in which the 
Daisy Millers are regarded by Americans themselves. But the 
probability is that, on the contrary, Daisy Miller will become the 
accepted type and her name the sobriquet in European journalism 
of the American young woman of the period. 

William Black has returned to the scene of his former success. 
It might be said of him that in his last novel once more his foot is 
on his native heath, and his name is Macleod. The signal failure 
of “ Madcap Violet” has evidently startled the author of the ad- 
mirable “ Princess of Thule” ; and “ Macleod of Dare” is a desper- 
ate effort to renew the Gaelic spell which in that book and in “A 
Daughter of Heth” he cast upon the public. To a certain degree 
the effort is successful ; but it is not entirely so. Some of the per- 
sonages in “ Macleod of Dare” are interesting, and the story will 
certainly command the pleased attention of many readers ; but the 
book has many weak places, and some great faults. It is pervaded 
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by the one great fault of constantly apparent effort, of a straining 
after “sensational” effect ; and in its catastrophe this is pushed 
past the limit of the endurable. The two principal personages are 
as strongly contrasted as it is possible that two members of civilized 
society at this age of the world could be. Macleod is noble, gener- 
ous, tender-hearted, unselfish to the verge of human possibility, but 
yet at bottom an untamed Highlander, capable of desperate actions, 
and incapable of submission to the restraints of cultivated, not to 
say of civilized life—almost incapable of their comprehension. It 
was to a certain extent a very clever device to bring such a man in 
contact with a beautiful, soft-mannered, selfish, and utterly heartless 
woman, the product of London life at the present day, like the ac- 
tress Gertrule White. Macleod’s noble nature is as open as the 
day. To him deceit, subterfuge of any kind, or a mean motive, is 
absolutely impossible. The woman whom he loves at first fatuous- 
ly, and afterward desperately, is as faithless as a cat or ashe-fox, and 
is always acting, not only on the stage but at home with her father 
and her sister, who yet see through her; for she is shallow and 
weak, and the only depths which she fathoms are the little depths 
of meanness. Flattered by the grand passion of such a man as the 
handsome Macleod, borne down perhaps by its strength, and will- 
ing to beeome the wife of a Scotch baronet and to exchange the 
theatre and her little house in London for Castle Dare, she engages 
herself to him, and he rides upon the crest of happiness. But she 
does not love him ; and a visit to Castle Dare, where his mother 
and a female cousin are, soon gives her a distaste for the harsh 
and simple life that awaits her there, and makes her long for the 
flesh-pots and the flatteries of London. She soon says to her father 
that she shall not be sorry to get away from Castle Dare, and this 
when her lover is quivering in every fibre of his excitable nature 
with delight in her mere presence ; for she neither makes love to 
him nor suffers him to make love to her. She returns to London, 
and briefly, in social slang phrase, she throws him over, and en- 
gages herself to a distinguished painter—“ a woman-man,” as the 
Highland huntsman, sailor, and swimmer calls him. Macleod, 
whose physical health and joyousness cunceal a morbidly sensitive 
nature, has fretted himself ill under her coldness, and when he 
hears of her engagement to the painter he goes mad ; that is, he 
becomes a monomaniac upon the subject of his love. Only on the 
assumption of his monomania can his subsequent conduct be regard- 
ed as any other than savage, fiendish. A faithful Gaelic henchman 
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of his, Hamish, whose admirably depicted character is not quite 
new, for it brings to mind another in “ A Princess of Thule,” hates 
the beautiful, soft-mannered Englishwoman, because of the deplo- 
rable condition into which her indifference has brought the master 
for whom at any time he would give his life; and he suggests a 
plan to Macleod for carrying off Gertrude—plainly, for abducting 
her and forcing her inclinations. They go to London in Macleod’s 
yacht, and the plot succeeds : Gertrude is taken on board the Um- 
pire into the northern seas again. She still refuses Macleod ; and 
he, seeing a tremendous equinoctial storm approaching, sends Ha- 
mish and the rest on shore on a little island, awaits the storm with 
Gertrude, and the yacht goes down with them together. 

This is poor business for the author of “ A Daughter of Heth,” 
“The Adventures of a Phaeton,” and “ A Princess of Thule.” It 
is artistically no better than the melodrama that wins the applause 
of a cheap theatre. Essentially Macleod’s act is no better or other 
than that of the jealous ruffian of the slums who murders his “ girl” 
because she “ goes with another feller.” It is dressed up very skill- 
fully, and by Mr. Black’s art is elevated in seeming into an act of 
just retribution, aided by the powers of nature, and accompanied by 
the self-sacrifice of love driven to desperation. But, for all that, it 
is simple revenge, murder, and suicide. Mr. Black, it must be con- 
fessed, carries us through the strain of this catastrophe with a strong 
hand ; but all his art cannot, upon a moment’s reflection, conceal 
the base and savage character of Macleod’s conduct, although we 
may partly excuse Aim on the assumption that he has become a 
maniac. The development of Gertrude’s character is an admirable 
piece of work. The author reveals with great delicacy the utter 
baseness of her smooth and selfish nature ; and, more, he shows us, 
without describing, one of those women, happily rare, who, although 
they may not be without passions, are wholly devoid of sexual ten- 
derness, Gertrude White was incapable of loving either man or 
child—the child that she might herself have borne, or its father. 

Of all recent ficticn, the flower and crown is “ That Lass o’ Low- 
rie’s.” Its appearance, like that of “Jane Eyre” and “ Adam 
Bede,” marks the advent of a new writer of original power. What 
the range of that power may be, and what its endurance, is to be 
shown in the future. The conception itself is admirable, and it 
embodies in a most impressive manner a thought, or rather a senti- 
ment, which is not new, but which is widespread and strong, and 
which has never before been born into flesh and blood. The exist- 
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ence of such a noble soul and such noble beauty as Joan Lowrie’s, 
in a condition of life so low and so coarsening as that of a Lan- 
cashire coal-pit girl, has doubtless occurred to other minds as among 
the possibilities ; but it has been reserved for Mrs. Burnett to show 
us the workings of such a woman’s soul, to make us feel the influ- 
ence of such a woman’s beauty, to develop her before us by varied 
influences into a thoughtful, gentle woman, to let us see her love for 
a man so much above her that she deems herself hardly fit to speak 
to him grow into the one absorbing passion of her life, which she 
yet sacrifices in mute agony rather than put him to shame. There 
are other personages in the story, all of which are admirable, even 
down to Nib the terrier. Fergus Derrick is a complete man, and 
so different from the usual woman’s model man. Old Sammy Crad- 
dock is a grotesque, yet full of life and nature. Anice Barholm is 
a new woman, and a very winning one ; and her father, the Rev. 
Harold Barholm, in his embodiment of mingled good nature and 
colossal conceit, is one of the most successful figures in the story. 
But before Joan Lowrie they all “pale their ineffectual fires.” 
Like a great actress, she comes before us, and at once takes the 
stage ; but it is a shame even to compare anything in her to act- 
ing, to hint that there may be any likeness between her and such a 
creature as Gertrude White. We feel her presence throughout the 
book. From the time when we first see her at the pit’s mouth, we 
have an apprehension of her nature, its grandeur and its richness, 
and of the supreme loveliness of her—soul and body. We see, too, 
what her heart’s trial is to be, although we do not see how she will 
go through it or what will be its issue. The changes which are 
worked in her—which yet are not changes, but developments—are 
brought about with admirable skill, it might be said with skill intui- 
tive. The development of her womanly tenderness through her care 
of poor Liz’s child, the elevation and chastising of her nature by her 
acquaintance with the story of Christ’s life and suffering, and the 
quickening of her womanly reserve by the growth of her love and 
the sense of her humiliation, advancing side by side with equal steps 
—these unite to make the portrayal of the character of Joan Lowrie 
one of the finest feats in modern novel-writing. And all this is 
done so quietly, with such a firm hand, with such reserve of power! 
It is, indeed, very admirable. Some of Mrs. Burnett’s earlier stories 
have been published in book form: “Pretty Polly Pemberton,” 
“ Lindsay’s Luck” (which has an American Robert Lindsay, a fine 
fellow, for its hero), “Surly Tim,” and others. Although much 
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inferior to “That Lars o’ Lowrie’s,” they show in common with it, 
to a certain degree, the power of making living men and women, 
and setting them before us in free natural action. What Mrs. Bur- 
nett may be able to do in writing of greater elaboration than she 
has yet attempted, cannot of course be now even conjectured ; but 
she has already shown that, among all the novel-writers of the 
present generation, not one has surpassed her in vividness and 
strength of imagination. But, if she were never to write another 
book, we should owe her perpetual thanks for “That Lass 0’ Low- 
rie’s.” It is a book of which all women may well be jealous ; for 
no man whose love is worth having can read it and lay it down not 
more than half in love with his ideal of Joan Lowrie. 


Ricwuarp Grant Wuaire. 
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